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1 Milk Is Betler 7 


PaVELy 
DAIRY 
COMPANY 


—_ 


The price of Pevely milk is now 13 
cents per quart. 

A quart of Pevely milk contains more nourish- 
ment than 6 eggs, which cost nearly twice as much. 

There is more food value in a quart of Pevely 
milk than there is in a half pound of beef, veal, 
pork, mutton or ham. 

You cannot use any other food product in so 


many different ways as you can use milk. [ 











You may know many ways of preparing other foods, 
but you must use milk to make them fit to eat. 

It is penny-wiseness and pound-foolishness to econo- 
mize on milk. Every child should have at least a quart 
of milk a day. 

Pevely milk is about 25°. richer than city milk 
standards demand. Considering this extra food value, 
it is the most economical milk. 


Phone us your order today 


Pevely Dairy Company 


Grand and Chouteau Aves. 


Grand 4400 Victor 3333 4 














Personal Greeting Cards 


For Christmas and New Year's 
Elegant Hand-Engraved Designs 
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Society Stationers 
Precocious into another room, closed the door, and 
Little Martha’s mother was an Ameri- said: “Mother, I don’t want to meddle 


can, while her father was a German. One 
day after the latter had punished her send that husband of yours back to 
Germany.” 


in your business, but I wish you would 


rather severely, she called her mother 
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TAKES YOUR COPY AND 


Builds You a Better Magazine 


OR PIECE OF PRINTED MATTER 


Free from Mechanical Defects or 
Typographical Errors 


and the Price is no Higher 
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OLIVE 4822-4823 
CENTRAL 3006 
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Good Advertising 


The advertising campaigns Which we have planned 
and directed Were successful, because they were per- 


sonal and practical. 


All advertising should appreach personal salesman- 
ship as nearly as possible. 


Sound analysis 


operation: 


original methods—consistent co- 
merchandising ability. These are the vital 


elements of good advertising which we offer you. 


Write or phone for an appointment. 


Simpson Advertising, Service Company 
ROY B. SIMPSON, President 


Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


’Phone, Olive 462 
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Behind the Camouflage 


By W. M. R. 
HERE’S a hit too 
dribbling out of war 
one did not know better, one 


camouflage in the 
Washington. 


much 
news at 

Last week, if 
might have thought that Germany was “all in” and 
that the war was all over but our shouting. This 
week the German attack that 
seems certain to develop into absolute control of the 


navy has made an 
Gulf of Riga, which may possibly mean that the 
way will soon be cleared for an advance on Petro- 
grad. About the best hope of 
her old friend General Winter, who saved her from 
Napoleon. Kerensky, to whom the London Saturday 
Review always alludes as Gaspadeen, the alleged 


RKussia seems to be 


equivalent of Mr. or Monsieur, is doing his best to 
rally the army and the navy of his country to its 
defense and at the same time to establish some order 
in the government, but from the meager accounts we 
have had of the engagement in the northern Baltic, 
ii is only too strongly to be suspected that the Rus- 
sian navy did not put up such a resistance as might 
have prevented the Germans from taking the im- 
portant, the commanding island of Oesel and _ pos- 
sibly one or two others. This achievement of the 
Teutons must do away 
Americans may have had that the German navy is 
thoroughly honeycombed by mutiny, though we can- 
not' believe that there was not some outbreak of in- 


with any idea sanguine 


subordination extensive enough to warrant discus- 
sion of its gravity in Berlin. The Kaiser is said to 
be in Turkey planning another drive in the Balkans, 
which it is rumored will be countered soon by Greece 
declaring war against Bulgaria. The Baltic and the 
presumed Balkan moves by the Central powers lends 
some color to the theory of the Manchester Guardian 
that the Kaiser is preparing to accomplish a large 
castern occupation preparatory to a withdrawal on 
the western front. The Drang nach Osten it seems 
is not abandoned, north or south, and if Russia can 
be extensively invaded the Kaiser may hope through 
negotiation to be able to keep large slices of terri- 
tory there if he has to give up Northern France, 
3elgium and probably Alsace and Lorraine. It must 
he confessed that the Germans are not withdrawing 
on the west with that rapidity which was prophesied 
und even imaginatively visualized as long ago as 
three or even four weeks. Confused reports come 
trom Berlin about the progress of peace agitation. 
They come by way of Copenhagen and Amsterdam 
and are subject to heavy discount. One makes out 
that while there is a strong peace sentiment moving 
in the people, there is likewise a well-backed move- 
ment for no peace but a Tirpitzian, German peace, 
while Socialist Schiedemann proclaims that Germany 
will not give up one inch of soil she has occupied. 
How much truth there is in the story that Czernin 
and Michaelis have fallen out because the latter will 
not outline Germany’s peace terms detinitely to her 
Austrian ally, it is impossible to say. Austria-Hun- 
gary wants peace, so far as can be judged by every 
authoritative utterance of her leaders, but that she 
That 
our embargo must seriously cripple Germany is not 
to be doubted, The neutrals upon whom it is bearing 
hard are protesting most carnestly and if they are 


is ready for a separate peace is not believed. 


hurt, Germany must be hurt infinitely more. Yet 
I] saw a letter from Germany the other day, written 
last month, in which the writer says prices are high 
and food has to be obtained on tickets, but there’s 
plenty of it, and at a recent art sale in one of the 
centers the number of pictures sold and the prices 
paid for them were greater than ever before. It 
may be wondered at that Germany’s plight for food 


is not greater even than the British say, and some 


experts think that owing to Russian demoralization 
a great deal of grain may have been secured from 
that country’s supply, even while millions of its own 
people are starving. The probabilities are that Ger- 
many’s economic and industrial, and especially agri- 
cultural, difficulties are worse than her military diffi- 
The armies are probably being supplied at 
It may be too that the 


culties. 
the expense of the civilians. 
Kaiser is in Turkey in order to brace up that power 
to continue the tight, or that he has to visit the east 
to keep Bulgaria from dropping out if assured by 
the Iéntente that she can have what she has taken. 
From my reading of English papers I do not see 
that the English are as optimistic about the war as 
Secretary Baker was last week. The demand for 
the bombing of German towns has been irresistible 
and the I:nglish writers are not quite satisfied that 
the nibbling of the submarines is not more effec- 
tive than official bulletins would indicate. Jaron 
Rhoudda’s latest pronunciamentos are not of a char- 
acter to assure us that Great Britain is secure against 
the possibility of starvation. All the peace-palaver 
stories in the Dutch and Swiss press as representing 
opinion and feeling in- Germany lack convincingness. 
lt is thought by some that Chancellor Michaelis will 
be forced to retire, but frankly, it is hard to de- 
termine whether he is to retire because he is too 
pacific or too set on war to the end for the full 
German programme of 1914. There is nothing clear 
in the news from Germany that indicates there will 
he an ending of the war upon any other basis than 
that the United States armies will furnish the coup 
de grace for Waiserism. For all that we read about 
Petain’s, it is plainly evident 
that the English and the French are waiting for 
Uncle Sam’s boys to get in the great push. It looks 
as if neither Great Britain nor France wants to risk 
the great loss that will be necessary to break the 
German line and they want the United States in to 
make the force directed to that break absolutely 
overwhelming. Again, Italy has been doing so well 
along her line that an addition to her strength prom- 
ises good results, but the force cannot be spared 
until the United States troops are ready. More and 
more it looks like our war. We have to win it, if it 
is to be won. And that being the case, we folks at 
home have to prepare to make sacrifices the extent 
of which most of us have not dreamed as yet. For 
that reason it seems to me that the camoufleurs who 
ure doctoring the news should cease the dope method 
and give us the. facts, not playing up good news or 
bad as it may seem to quicken subscriptions to the 
loan. The best way to make the people come for- 
ward with their money or their lives is to tell them 
the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about the war in all its aspects here and abroad. 


o%e oe ote oe 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Best Investment 

ON’T despise the little four per cent interest 

on the Liberty bonds. After the war that 

kind of an investment is going to look mighty 
hig. The world won't be “broke” exactly, but it will 
he sadly and badly bent. With the government keep- 
ing a heavy hand upon everything speculative in 
business, the big dividends we have been used to will 
be only a pleasant memory. As Sidney Webb says in 
his article “The World’s Trade After the War,” in 
the current North Ainerican Review, “The principle 
upon which the world must act, both internationally 
and within each country, is ‘No cake for anyone until 
all have bread.’” There won’t be anything then in the 
way of an investment that will be better than a gov- 
Those who have or can 


Hfaig’s smashings or 


ernment bond at 4 per cent. 
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get the money cannot better provide for a coming 
long, rainy day than by buying as many bonds as 
they can carry 
ofe of 
After Stone’s Toga 

SicNs and portents are that Mr. Joseph Wingate 
Folk, who routed the aldermanic boodlers from St. 
Louis as circuit attorney and was later a most ex- 
cellent governor of the state, will be a candidate for 
United States senator from Missouri, to succeeed 
William Joel Stone, in 1920. 1 don’t join in the 
howl of treason against Stone. He voted against 
our going to war, but he has supported the Presi- 
dent in every proposal he has made since, and so, 
for that matter, has the junior senator, James A. 
keed, except as to the appointment of Herbert C. 
Hoover as food controller. I don’t think that when 
the issues are threshed out the people of Missouri 
will be so much inclined to punish the independence 
of the senators as many of us now suppose. The 
opposition will cool off somewhat. But “Joe” Folk 
is no small-bore politician. He's a cautious man, 
though courageous, and he is not at all an economic 
conservative. His good work for the city of St. 
Louis and for the state is not forgotten. He is now 
counsel for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and he knows how to use his opportunities to com- 
mand public interest. That he has a “dry” following 
does not detract from his availability. There may 
be other contenders for the toga of Stone, possibly 
Governor Fred Gardner, sub-treasurer Vandiver and 
Charles M. Hay, dry leader in the legislature some 
years ago. When they are all in the field it will be 
time to single one of them out for support. For 
the present it is hardly in order to say more than 
that it will be no easy matter to defeat Senator 
Stone if he should run again. We may call him 
“Gumshoe Bill” and otherwise irreverently use him, 
but there’s no flaw in his intellectuals and he is a 
master at putting the “come hither” on his con- 
stituency. I do not approve his general method of 
indirect approach to things, but | know that he is 
a superb political tactician and a most seductive and 
ingratiating old boy when it comes to getting out 
among the unterrified democracy of Missouri. 
fe ote 

lowa's Vote on Prohibition 

lowa has gone for prohibition, or it hasn’t. The 
returns from the election on the issue indicate such 
a close race between Yes and No, that a recount of 
the ballots may be necessary. As lowa is now dry, 
the wets may be jubilant even if they have lost by 
a narrow margin, for the returns show a recession 
of the dry wave. 
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The Art League’s Prize Plays 

A jury has awarded the prizes in the St. Louis 
Art League’s contest for the best one-act play sub- 
mitted by writers in St. Louis and its immediate 
vicinity. I was one of the jurors and I can truth- 
fully say that the forty-five plays submitted con- 
tained many examples of fairly clever workmanship 
in situation, facility in expression and development 
of idea. The awards were as follows: First prize, 
“The Wagon Tramp,” to C. W. Beach, Webster 
Groves; second prize, “Walled In,” Robert Hanna, 
4454 West Pine boulevard; third prize, “The Affair 
at the Marne,” Mrs. John P. Boogher, 6345 Washing- 
ton boulevard; honorable mention, “The Man and the 
Militant,” Mrs. J. A. Rouveyrol, 5780 Westminster 
place; “Dainashah,” Robert Hanna; “Light,” Mrs. 
John P. Boogher; “The Release,” Miss Elizabeth 
Hart, 1244 Amherst place; “Pink Silk,” Miss Kath- 
erine Cranmer, 820 Rialto building. The first play 
is the most original in subject and in treatment. It 
is native here and to the manner born, It depicts 
a life near to the soil and it illustrates character 
with a succession of sure touches. It is realistic 
and then romantic and then ends with a turn that 
is mystifying if not of a satisfying finality. The 
second is a red-light play but so artistically done 
as to make one forget the rather worn texture of 
the general subject. It is good theatre-craft, but 
lacks the purely literary quality possessed by the 
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first. The third play is a well-articulated, swift- 
moving, compact, condensed and yet mobile presenta- 
tion of opposed characters. It has action that is 
consequent on a past happening, but the bigness of 
what has passed remains in what occurs on the stage 
and it steadily rises to an impressive culmination 
equal in importance to the event that provided the 
setting of the drama. “The Wagon Tramp” is bu- 
colic; “Walled In’ is 
“The Affair at the Marne” is historical. It will be 
noted that the winners of the second and_ third 


Sohemian, underworldly ; 


prizes also won honorable mention for plays entitled 
respectively “Dainashah” and “Light,” performances 
very different in matter and manner from the au- 
thors’ pieces that were given prizes. “The Release” 
is in the authentic strong key that goes so well in 
the little theatre and “The Man and the Militant” 
has a corruscating action and natural if smart dia- 
logue, while “Pink Silk” is a little drama of types 
rather than persons, with an appealing sincerity. 
All these plays show the dramatic gift in the writers. 
None of them is strained for effect. Many of the 
others had very engaging qualities but failed of in- 
clusion among those selected, largely because the 
Writers were working rather confusedly in an un- 
familiar medium. Most of them showed the writers 
as being too much possessed by the influence of the 
story manner as distinct from the play method of 
presentation and development. I shall print in the 
MirkoR next week the play that won the third 
prize, “The Affair at the Marne,” by Mrs. John P. 
Boogher. 
ote ofe 
The Worst Escapes 
WHILE everyone is mulling over what we. shall 
have to pay as income tax, it is well to bear in mind 
that practically all income is taxed save and except 
the one income that is conspicuously wuearned—the 
income from land yalues. Production is taxed at 
every turn. Parasitism flourishes untaxed. The idle 
land of the country is held by those who will them- 
selves tax the producers of wealth. This is the 
exquisite flower of privilege. 
ofe of 
Academic Freedom 
Possinty those two professors, Dana and Cattell, 
who were dismissed from their positions in Columbia 
University, were difficult persons generally, in ad- 
dition to being antagonistic to the war-procedure of 
the government. Such men usually are. Professor 
Dana we know was notorious for grotesque opinions 
and conduct in violent disharmony with universally 
accepted ideas social and in a way moral. But if the 
teachers were disorganizers of the faculty esprit, 
they might have been let out for that without caus- 
ing much comment. A college must preserve dis- 
cipline. Professor Charles Austin Beard, however, 
who resigned in protest against the dismissal of 
Professors Dana and Cattell, makes an unanswer- 
able case for freedom of teaching. If there is to be 
no such thing as criticism of governmental action in 
this country, we have no recourse against those in 
authority who may possibly prove to be incompetent, 
stupid, or even criminal. A man may be, as Pro- 
fessor Beard is, an uncompromising believer in our 
duty to defeat Germany, and at the same time a dis- 
believer in some of the measures adopted to accom- 
plish that end. He is not a traitor, nor is a man 
necessarily a traitor who disbelieves in war on gen- 
eral principles. I dont’ like the drastic drive against 
free speech and free press in this country, and I 
like it less as I recall that it was free speech and 
free press that saved Great Britain from the dila- 
toriness of General French and the lethargy of Earl 
Kitchener. But for free press and free speech the 
British would have been destroyed through trying 
to fight Germany with shrapnel when what was 
needed was big shells. Professors and others who 
are opposed to the war on grounds however academic 
might very well be permitted to say their say openly. 
They are in a hopeless minority., They are in oppo- 
sition to the common-sense of the country. And if the 
government would let them alone in their ebullitions, 
that very tolerance would give added force to the 


assertion that we are in this war to make liberty se. 
cure. Professor Beard, no featherhead by any 
means, has done the country a service in his protest 
against senseless limitations upon freedom of teach- 
Ing. ote of 

Davip WARFIELD is in our midst—and that means 
in the heart of us—at the Jefferson theatre this week, 
as “The Music Master.” Though his actor's art be a 
joy, this play is in a fair way to cloy, with its o’er- 
mellow sweet. | hope Warfield is not destined to 
hecome, like Jefferson in Kip, an actor irrevocably 
committed to one part. There’s more to Warfield 
than that. 


ote ote 
Mr. Burleson 

THere is published in last week’s New York Public 
an interview with Postmaster-General Burleson, by 
Mr. George TP. West. The cabinet member says of 
the poor man—Mr. West says he said it  kindly— 
“Mr. West, do you know why that man can’t make 
more money? It’s up here,” and he pointed to his 
forehead. “It’s the shape of his brain. Its fatality, 
(od Almighty did that and you can’t change it, 
You're challenging Providence.” I hope nobody will 
blame Postmaster-General Burleson on God. That 
would be the uttermost limit of blasphemy. But The 
Public should be suppressed. The interview is an 
“indecent exposure” of what is euphemistically 
called the mind of the Postmaster-General. 


 * 
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The Chances of Mr. Mitchel 

GRAPEVINE telegraph tells me that John Purroy 
Mitchel will not be re-elected mayor of New York 
City. The grapevine may be wrong. | hope it is, 
for of nothing am | more convinced than that Mr. 
Mitchel should be elected. A glance over the roster 
of the men and the elements opposed to him should 
convince anyone who believes in good government 
that he is a clean, capable, eminently fit executive. 
But there is no doubt that his campaign has been 
bungled. He was defeated in a primary by an unim- 
portant person named Bennett. The respectable 
Republican leaders did not deliver to him the Repub- 
lican nomination. Apparently they made no adequate 
effort, and now, having failed to carry the primary, 
they are in the preposterous and absurd position of 
repudiating its result. They are bolting the popular 
will of the party. They will be able undoubtedly to 
prevent the election of Mr. Bennett, but that will 
not elect Mitchel. They have, through their neglect, 
divided support of Mitchel. Bennett will get the 
support of the regular Republicans. Against the 
solidified Tammany organization and the enthusiastic 
socialists they oppose no solid front. Among those 
Republican leaders there are many eminent and 
reputable gentlemen, hut even now they are ignoring 
distinctively municipal issues and concentrating upon 
a campaign the keynote of which is national pa- 
triotism. They say in effect that all those who op- 
pose Mitchel are unpatriotic. This is not a wise 
thing to do. Mr. Hillquit, the socialist candidate, 
is an anti-war candidate, to be sure, but the appeal 
to patriotism will not win over any of his followers 
to Mitchel, and Tammany has thousands of its fol- 
lowers in the nation’s army. That Mr. Mitchel has 
been a brilliantly effective war-mayor is not to be 
denied, but the question is, what has the mayoralty 
of New York to do with the war, and the answer 
is, nothing. The strength of the opposition to 
Mitchel, notwithstanding the antagonism of the surly 
Germans and the disaffected Irish, is the charge that 
he is the candidate of Wall street, the specitication 
that he has connived at the transformation of the 
schools into a machine for the defeat of organized 
labor through the following of the Gary plan of 
vocational training. Waving the flag is no answer 
to that, nor is it a crushing reply to the allegation 
that Mayor Mitchel wants to turn over to the New 
York Central railroad the east bank of the Hudson 
within the city limits. In a city exasperated by 
atrocious public service on the surface, elevated and 
underground transportation lines, there is a force to 
Tammanys’ demand for municipal ownership that no 
amount of eloquence about loyalty can offset. That 
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there is no good ground, so far as I can see, for the 
accusations against Mitchel, does not atfect the situ- 
ation, in view of the fact that the refutation of those 
assertions is neglected for a campaign on the pa- 
triotic note. The grapevine tells me that the na- 
tional administration is about ready to “get from 
under” Mitchel, because Mitchel may be, if elected, 
a presidential possibility as against, let us say, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo, or Secretary of War 
Baker. This sounds foolish. Surely Woodrow Wil- 
son is not for Tammany, and if loyalty is the issue 
upon which the election of Mitchel is urged, the 
administration cannot take the other side. This ru- 
mor only illustrates how the campaign has got away 
from the real issue, which is good municipal govern- 
ment for the greatest city in the country. Confined 
to that issue the campaign should result in Mitchel’s 
election, and ignoring that issue generates a suspi- 
cion that some of those who are crying patriotism 
With 


regular Republicans, Tammanyites, Socialists and 


are drawing a red herring across the trail. 


Single Taxers all against Mitchel, the prospect of 
his success is, unfortunately, not brilliant. Unless 
there be a change in the indications, I should say 
that either Judge Hylan or Mr. Hillquit will win. 
In quite well-posted circles there is hope and dread 
that Hillquit will be the victor, what with the heavy 
yote of the East Side and the large accessions of 
pro-Germans and other pacifists to the Socialist 
strength. But the Tammany man has the better 
chance because of Tammany’s organization and its 
It would be a misfortune, a 
disaster even, if Mitchel should be defeated. 1 hope 
that patriotism will pull him through. But the odds 
are against him and the straw-votes show it. He has 


interest in) winning, 


the support of the greater and the better press of 
New York, but led by Hearst, the smaller press, 
representing cohesive if not coherent cliques, is 
making a vicious campaign against him. 
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The United Railways Bills 

Tur St. Louis Board of Aldermen apparently are 
not going to do anything to relieve the United Rail- 
ways company of the mill-per-passenger tax per year. 
They are not going to abolish the various franchise 
Just what the aldermen are going to do is 
What they ought to do is another 


taxes, 
not quite clear. 
matter. They ought to give the company a chance 
to pull itself together for refinancing and incidentally 
for the improvement and extension of the service. 
The company has shown a disposition to make large 
concessions to the city. In the splendid advertising 
campaign in the company’s behalf, conducted by Mr. 
Frank Putnam, the point has been clearly presented 
that the railway is willing to submit to regulation 
that will permit of a reasonable return upon its in- 
\estment. There is no doubt that the company is 
taxed more thoroughly than any corporation in the 
state of Missouri. Until the aldermen present the 
Ill they are formulating there can be no rational 
criticism of it, but it is to be hoped that they will 
evolve something that will end the long struggle be- 
tween the city and the company. I hope it is not 
true that a certain unspecified element in the board 
is determined that there shall be no settlement of the 
issue that will redound to the credit of Mayor Kiel’s 
administration. So far as I can discover, the com- 
Pany can run along without going into bankruptcy 
under present conditions. It is not bound to accept 
and swallow whole any old ordinance the aldermen 
May see fit to concoct. Of course the work of im- 
Provement and extension cannot be conducted as it 
should be under the present conditions. The tax 
drain is too heavy for that. In this view of the 
Situation the important thing to consider is that 
What the city, and that means the population, needs 
is not more revenue from the lines but better service. 
\ny ordinance that will not operate to provide the 
service will not be acceptable to the people, no matter 
how much taxes it may provide for. The railway 
has offered to the city participation in its manage- 
ment and in its earnings. It has also offered to scale 
down its securities to a very large extent, though 
It has not, of course, come down to a basis of mere 
bare physical valuation; for there is a value in it 
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over and above that, even if franchises and so-called 
good will are not recognized as value. Mr. Putnam’s 
advertising campaign has laid the company’s cards 
squarely on the table and, if I am any judge of such 
matters, has very decidedly mollified the old-time 
sentiment that the thing to do with the company is 
to lynch it. Broadly speaking I would say, after a 
careful reading of the striking advertising, that if 
the company’s general proposal be not accepted there 
is nothing for the Board of Aldermen to do but pro- 
ceed at once to legislate for municipal ownership of 
the system. There is, however, no present demand 
for municipal ownership here. It seems to me that 
the city should, while protecting its own interests, 
help the company to a status in relation to the city 
that would facilitate its rehabilitation on a_ basis 
permitting a prompt and extensive development of 
the property as an instrument of public service. As 
| have said, the railway can hobble along even as 
things are, but the interest of the public is that it 
should be empowered to operate with both freedom 
and celerity to the end of a greater efficiency. In 
short, though the United Railways may have sinned 
in the past, they should now be given a chance to 
behave, without the punishment for their sins inter- 
posing to the extent of keeping the service lagging 
behind the necessity of improvement. 
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Vandals Avaunt! 

THERE are people in St. Louis agitating for the 
doing away with our old Court House. More com- 
mendable would be the doing away with those agi- 
tators. They are Goths, Vandals, Huns at heart. 
Our Court House is the most imposing and beautiful 
piece of architecture we have. The aldermanic 
boodlers, broken up by Joseph W. Folk, wanted to 
sell it and erect in its stead a skyscraper like a box 
of dominoes. I don’t know whether it is worse to 
be a busy boodler than to be an enemy to beauty, but 
I do know, and so does everyone else who is capable 
of thinking, that boodling and the destruction of 
noble works of art have the same pragmatic sanction. 
We can better spare the men who want to wreck 
the Court House than we can spare the structure 
itself. 
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Some Remarks Upon Greed 

IN this issue “Domesticus” pays his respects to the 
reign of greed in this land at this time. There are 
those who will say that such writing is “traitorous,” 
hut that does not make it so. Everything that 
“Domesticus” says is borne out by the arrangements 
made for the control of all food and other supplies 
in the country. It is to check greed as well as to 
conserve products that the government has taken 
over practically everything. Price-fixing is the tactic 
made necessary by rapacity. 
is as much designed to smash profiteering as it is 
to prevent goods reaching the enemy. The gov- 
ernment is shepherding all the state banks into the 


Foreign trade control 


federal reserve system in order to prevent any 
ruthless profiteering in the matter of the gold sup- 
ply. There is to be no corner in the yellow metal. 
That greed will be abolished utterly is not likely, 
hut the practice thereof will be made highly haz- 
ardous. From a reading of the estimates of various 
staple crops there will be a powerful temptation to 
many to take chances on reaping great profits by 
trading on the shortness of supply and the intensity 
of the demand. We are sure to see the government 
executing its authority over the profiteers in sum- 
mary fashion. It is doubtful that we have as yet 
even the top of high prices. We have yet to feel 
the incidence of the new taxation upon us all in the 
increased price of almost everything. We hear of 
slow payment of bills and a tightening of money, 
with a sagging tendency in stocks in spite of evident 
determination in high quarters to support them. We 
are hardly in the war as yet. When we are thor- 
oughly in it we shall find that the cost of living now 
is such that some of the profiteers will look back 
on their exactions in astonishment at their own 
moderation. It is highly probable too that some of 
them will find themselves in a position in which 
they will be amazed at the government’s severity. 
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Certain it is that the people at large will rejoice to 
see the practitioners of greed given their just 
deserts. With winter coming on the food prices 
are going to be the cause of much suffering, and 
even a people like ourselves, accustomed to ex- 
tenuate much upon the theory that “business is 
business,” will not tolerate any application of the 
theory that it is right to “charge all the traffic will 
bear.” This government, we hope, is as competent 
to deal with such an evil as are the governments 
of the belligerents in Europe. There have been 
manifestations of greed in Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Italy and in Germany, too. Greed is not 
an exclusive American specialty. There has been no 


, 


greed more ravenous than that of some of the 
neutral peoples in Europe. If it has been mastered 
there, it can be and will be mastered here. It is 
in order that we should not forget that there has 
been a showing of a spirit here in direct contrast 
with that of the ravening protit-taker. In no mood 
of sloppy sentimentality we may reflect that there 
has been a rather magnificent sacrifice on the part 
of many cold-blooded business men in serving the 
country. If we may believe the members of the 
National Council of Defense, certain of the great 
interests have met the government in a most mag- 
nanimous fashion when it comes to furnishing sup- 
plies. It is not claimed by any but the most fanatical 
that the government has been given the worst of it 
in the matter of steel or copper or other commodities. 
Most manufacturers called upon for material h-- 

said the government could have what it needed at 
its own price. This is worthy of consideration, even 
though such generosity may not compare in magni- 
tude with the exactions of some business men, and 
not always the big ones, upon the public at large. It 
is with no purpose to mitigate the fierceness of the 
indictment of the greedy by “Domesticus” that I cite 
the officially recognized moderation of some elements 
of American business activity. Such fulminations as 
that of “Domesticus” are of value as giving publicity 
to the conclusions from observation of a person who 
knows whereof he speaks. The range of this writer’s 
consideration of conditions is as wide as his expres- 
sion is felicitous and exact. The article shows what 
a task confronts the government in its purpose to 
constrain and, so far as possible, suppress one of 
the most powerful of all human passions. If as 
“Domesticus” would seem to imply in his last para- 
graph, the task cannot be accomplished then, indeed, 
the Deluge. But I am a good enough American to 
believe that this government can do at least as much 
and as well as any other government can do or has 
done in this matter of controlling greed. I hope that 
greed control will not stop anywhere with the ending 
of war. If it does, then the end must be the Deluge 
in all countries, and I shall sign myself cheerfully as 
did the late Jack London, “vours for the revolution.” 
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All Lost! 

One of the greatest hopes of Germany before the 
war was the attainment of commercial supremacy iu 
South America, and indeed she was in a fair way to 
realize that South 
American continent, except possibly Argentine, is 
aligned with the enemies of Germany. Contemplat- 
ing this and other results of the war, William II 
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aspiration. Now the whole 


may well exclaim, somewhat changing the words of 


a famous French king, “All is lost, including honor !” 
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Backward Taxation 

THE members of congress exempted their own 
salaries from the income taxes. But they put a tax 
of 8 per cent in addition to the ordinary income tax 
upon the man whose stipulated salary or whose earn- 
ings from ordinary professional practice are over 
$6,000 per year. This is the very essence of unjust 
taxation in that it penalizes earned income. It taxes 
service rather than privilege. It is abominable and 
atrocious to levy such taxes on real workers and let 
other men enjoy undisturbed the yield of tax exempt 
government bonds. Even in the case of taxable 
bonds for income, the holder does not pay as much 
as the man who is on salary or earns in professional 


practice over $6,000 per year. Congress gives un- 
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earned income the preference, when the world’s best 
opinion is unanimously in favor of exempting sal 
aries and professional carnings and taxing loans 
rents and other yields of privilege 
Cleaning Up the Draft 

It now seems likely that within a short time all 
the drafted men of the country will be examined by 
the boards and will be informed whether they are to 
serve or not. Those who will not have to serve can 
then go ahead with their plans for life and work 
Those who will have to serve will know their fate 
and make preparation to meet it in the proper spirit. 
This is a sensible reconsideration of the tirst de- 
termination to postpone examinations until the next 
call. The next call should come soon, too. Accord- 
ing to the present outlook the men will be needed 
on the European battlefields. 
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To Prevent War Strikes 

ls it impossible for this country to do wiiat was 
done in Great Britain with regard to organized labor 
shortly after the beginning of the war? The gov- 
ernment entered into an agreement with the unions 
whereby, in consideration of the union’s relaxing 
rules against the open shop, the lengthening of hours, 
speeding up, the employment of women and so forth, 
the government undertook to see that the employers 
gave better pay for the period of the war, and prom- 
ised a restoration of old union conditions after the 

ir. The unions have kept faith. They have borne 
with a tremendous dilution of labor and consented 
to the application of all kinds of drastic cificiency 
methods. The men have gone on very few strikes 
and they have performed miracles of production. It 
is certain that American workers are no less patriotic 
than British workers. They are probably willing to 
make some sacrifice of union principles to win the 
war. Such being the case, our government should 
agree to do something for unionism after the war, 
to put into legislation the recognition of union rules 
to a large extent. There would he little likelihood 
that the government would go back upon its agree- 
ment. Under the pledge given by President Gom- 
pers of the American Federation of Labor that 
unionism would do nothing to obstruct the progress 
of the war, the organizers have done very well in- 
deed. Strikes have been few, considering the oppo 
tunities to hold up employers for long pay and short 
hours. But there are strikes now threatened in thic 
coal tields and on the railroads. These would cost 
the people much money and more suffering. They 
may conceivably cost soldiers’ lives. They should be 
prevented by government guarantees that union sub- 
mission to oppressive terms shall not be a precedent 
and a basis for the open shop and the breaking down 
of union rules in employment after the war. A general 
agreement would be an improvement upon the pres- 
ent plant of negotiation and conciliation in individual 
cases of threatened labor troubles as they arise. 
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The Claims of the Ratlroads 

SEEMS to me the railroads deserve some govern- 
ment relief. They have done wonders for the gov- 
ernment in the war crisis. No business has done so 
well in meeting vast and immediate demands for 
special service. Of course they are paid, but they are 
not overpaid. The services they have given have 
been especially costly. And every service rendered 
the railroads costs much more than it did a year ago. 
Every article of equipment and supply that the rail- 
roads need has increased in cost. (Gross revenues 
loom large in the reports of earnings, but expendi- 
tures loom larger in proportion. [Especially do wear 
and tear make for depreciation of the properties, and 
depreciation must operate to the impairment of serv- 
ice. Out of the earnings enough money cannot be 
appropriated to improve tracks and multiply rolling 
stock. Five years ago James J. Hill said the rail- 
roads needed five billion dollars for improvement 
and extension. Extension has practically stopped, 
when there is more need than ever for transporta- 
tion. The Interstate Commerce Commission has re- 
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fused to grant increases of freight rates, when the 
charge for everything else in the country has in 
creased Roads cannot borrow money hecause ot 
smallness of net earnings, and because the govern 
ment itself is in the market for money. In such cir- 
cumstances there is abundant justification for the re- 
quest of the roads that either they be allowed to 
raise their rates or the government lend them the 
money or the government's credit to keep up the 
properties and continue their service. There are 
alternative proposals that the government shall buy 
the railroads, but that is out of the question now, 
with the war demands so colossally heavy upon the 
pation. In simple fairness the government should 
grant the railroads relief in fairly generous meas- 
ure. Nothing much worse could happen to the coun- 
try, aside from defeat in the war, than that the 
transportation facilities should become dilapidated at 
this time and should be even more so after the war. 
Help can be extended without entrenching the rail- 
roads in privilege to a greater degree than they now 
are. Machinery for their control is abundant and 
effective. They can he aided without being given 
authority to run wild as to rates or bond issues or 
other things. The country is to put the railroads 
lirmly on their financial feet. It is a condition, and 


a critical one, not a theory that confronts us. 
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This City's Useless Tree Bridge 

Sr. Louis built a municipal bridge. It cost many 
millions of dollars. The bridge was built that rail- 
roads might use it to bring goods into the city free 
of the charges levied upon goods brought across the 
river on bridges owned by the railroads. St. Louis 
maintained that the charges made for transportation 
over the railroad-owned bridges—the so-called arbi- 
trary charges—were illegal. The Supreme Court of 
the United States decided they were not. Now the 
charter of the municipal bridge provides that the 
structure shall not be open to use by any railroad 
that makes the arbitrary charge aforesaid. Such be- 
ing the case, there are no railroads willing to use the 
bridge, for they will not surrender their right to 
make the charge. They continue to use the old 
bridges in which all the railroads are owners. A 
consulting engineer for the city has suggested that 
the city eliminate the provision that debars the roads 
charging the arbitrary, from using the bridge. That 
means that the city shall practically make a present 
of its bridge to the railroads, for the abolition of 
whose arbitrary the bridge was built. There is no 
arbitraryless railroad asking to use the free bridge. 
Without roads to use it, the free bridge is a joke 
and a hideously costly one, as for some ten years 
past I have been saying it would be, as Mayor Rolla 
Wells said it would be. Any new road that wants 
to enter St. Louis from the east can come into the 
organization of existent roads that control the old 
bridges, on equal terms with all the other roads, and 
can charge the arbitrary. There is no inducement 
for new roads to use the municipal bridge. The 
law says the arbitrary is a service charge, and legal. 
The law says that the railroad control of the old 
bridges is legal because any road is admitted to 
partnership. What’s to be done to get the railroads 
to use the free bridge? I don’t know. The Post- 
Dispatch seems to think the shipping and manu- 
facturing community may be able to get some one 
railroad in the combination that owns the old bridges, 
to withdraw from the combination, surrender or ab- 
sorb the arbitrary and use the municipal bridge. The 
l’ost-Dispatch fathered the new bridge and abysed 
the railroads without stint in the campaign for more 
than twenty years. Now it wants to appeal to the 
magnanimity of one or more roads to get it or them 
to cut loose from their associates. The prospect of 
success is not promising; but some railroads may be- 
come considerate of the city and forego the arbi- 
trary. If but one does, all will have to do it. But 
where’s the one to be pried loose from the com- 
bination of roads that the highest court in the land 
has said is not a monopoly, the one that will give 
up a charge the same court has declared to be 
legitimate ? 


Gorky and Russia 


By Clover Hartz Seelig 

HIe pathetic and struggling figure of Gorky, 

in his autobiography is—Russia herself. “In 

the World” (the Century Co., New York) js 
the continuation of “My Childhood,” same publisher. 
Gorky does not grow up in the story of his boyhood, 
Russia has not grown up either. Our last glimpse 
of him is of a lad of fifteen, striking out on a new 
path leading to a new world of learning and light, 
Russia, too, is forging ahead into a new world of 
freedom. 

Gorky'’s life begins in death and poverty. His 
father lies on the floor with the mocking smile of 
death, showing his teeth in an ugly way. Groveling 
on the floor nearby, his mother gives birth to a baby, 
Throughout the pages of the book, as throughout 
the days of his life, one horror, one cruelty, one out- 
rage after another engulf the boy; here and there 
the sun breaks through the suffocating fog and 
warms him for a space and then leaves him huddled 
in despair and crawling filth. Is this not Russia as 
we know her to-day? 

“A low and unclean life, ours, and that is the 
truth,” exclaims Gorky somewhere. Gorky proves 
his accusation in his biography. He proves it by his 
smouldering wrath and bridled impatience. — H¢ 
proves it by the depravities in every chapter. The 
pages swarm with characters, like bees about a hive, 
bringing honey, which is almost always dirty and 
bitter. Nobody is very happy, nobody is good. 
Only the vilest seem contented. They are all chil- 
dren. They are children) who have been warped 
and hardened by poverty, cruelty, ignorance, a tyr- 
rany that is an epidemic throughout the land. It 
starts with the officials and eats its way into every 
institution, even into the home, where a father beats 
his son and a husband kicks his wife for a Saturday 
night's entertainment. It fills the middle class with 
a senseless hostility towards the man of good birth, 
and in the individual it breeds envy and _ spite 
against everyone. 

Russia is ancient and vast. It extends from the 
ice palace of St. Petersburg to the hot winds of 
Africa, from the frozen horrors of Siberia to the 
bulwark of western hills, over which the pointed 
helmet of the German now appears; yet in all 
this land, the experience, the diversion of the great 
majority is monotonous and squalid. And_ because 
of the monotony and squalor of their existence 
they love to amuse themselves with—vice. They 
play with sorrow like children. “Grief is a holiday 
—a bruise is an ornament to an empty face.” The 
very book is monotonous and sordid with cruelty 
and horror! 

A dead father, a broken and indifferent mother, 
who takes him to her own maiden home, which is a 
den of selfishness, thieving and murder—are Gorky’s 
first memories. His grandfather, a little, weasel- 
faced, red-headed old man, rules with the craft of 
Louis XI. Even his sons wish him dead. The whole 
family, brothers, sons and nephews, live together 
and run a dyeing shop. They rush about in filth and 
darkness like roaches. Everybody screams and yells 
together. Poor little Gorky, in his first fear and be- 
wilderment, would jump upon a Russian stove when 
his maternal relations had a fight, which was at every 
evening meal. Anything would start them off. One 
member would heat a thimble red-hot, with which 
the victim would burn the skin from his finger. That 
was mild play, but it started a fight! One uncle 
killed his wife with blows. Another murdered 4 
prosperous brother! ‘ 

The only relief Gorky had from this life was that 
afforded him by his grandmother. She comforted 
his aching body and tortured soul with songs and 
stories of Russian folk-lore. He would have died 
but for her. She it was who developed in Gorky 
his great love for literature. As a mere boy he 
loved the music of words strung together in rythm 
but without reason, and slowly, without knowims 
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lie developed a craving for books. A wonderful 
oman was his grandmother, who never grew older 
rom the dav he first saw her until he left her for 
w world. She could dance and drink vodka 
without paying the price. She had sympathy for all 
who came her way. She was cunning and sub- 
She could cheat 


She prayed to 


cervient when it served her ends. 

and steal like the best of her sons, 
the icon in her room with more trust and simplicity 
She took the blows and kicks of her 
Although = she 


than a child. 
husband—as a reproof from (od. 
was twice his. size, she never defended herself 
against him. She shielded him from Gorky’s child- 
ish wrath and her daughter’s hitter tongue. She 
took into her house all the orphaned and outcast 
members of the family. And she bore all the de- 
pravity of her children with a helpless submission, 
put it ate into her soul as rust corrodes iron. She 
would take Gorky out into the cathedral-like woods 
and gather mushrooms and sticks, while singing to 
him of knights and fair ladies. Her stock of poetry 
never lessened. She was his fairy godmother, ignor- 
ant, yet wise, like undeveloped Russia. He calls her 
his saint. She alone of all his Russia loved to be 
alive and loved all creatures. 

Books were Gorky’s other joy. He begged them, 
he borrowed them, he bartered for them, but he 
never stole for them, though he would rob the church 
of his own contribution to gamble with the boys 
the streets. He had to read in corners and b 
candle made from the drippings of other cand 
lf his books were found, they were burned. This 
threw him into debt, but, in spite of the examples 
on every side, he would not steal to pay a usurious 
hookvendor, for he loved and revered the hook too 
greatly. In his books he led a life of adventure and 
achievement, a life apart. He wondered why living 
in hooks was so different from living in’ Russia. 
This struck him as a false note in much of the 
literature he came across. It made him the realist 
he is. 

Two other women fostered his unusual taste for 
hooks, unusual in a dirty, ragged, Russian boy. One 
was the tilmy, frothy, unhealthy wife of a tailor, who 
handed him books with a smile. Giorky never under- 
‘toed her and she disappeared out of his life before 
he unraveled her mystery, but he always remembered 
her with pity and gratitude. The other was his 
vsoddess, a beautiful but “bad” goddess, whom he 
called Queen Margot. She gave him the heart and 
blood of Russia to read and also gave him a elimpse 
into the secret of sex. 

The characters multiply about Gorky He goes 
into the minutest detail about them and holds you 
with his own enthusiasm for his own perception anil 
skill. Tle does not love human nature, but he does 
love and pity Russian nature, which is inhuman. Tle 
presents hundreds of individualities but they are all 
alike in their degradation. They are all alike in that 
they are Russian and to be Russian is to be a 
child, a dreamer and a sinner. 

Cruelty and wickedness and insane abuse mect him 
He works for 
an architect relative. . He was supposed to learn 
Dickens’ Marchioness, he 


everywhere. Hatred is his heritage. 
draftsmanship, but like 
scrubbed and cleaned and dodged the blows and 
words of the women of the house. They were 
mother-in-law and daughter! They hated eaclr other, 
they hated everybody, they hated everything—except 
food. And they ate so much of that that they some- 
times hated even food. One of the women beat him 
with a Christmas tree, which nearly cost him his life, 
for the tiny pine needles stuck into his back as into 
a pin-cushion. He ran away and became a dish 
Washer on a boat on the Volga. Here vice plaved 
for him and brutality almost did for him. Because 
his associates and employers could not master his 


soul, they made him suffer innocently, The crew of 
the hoat he paints with the brush of Verestchagin. 
Smouri, his only friend, and the great, fat cook, he 
sculptures from the life. 
sian daily existence made Gorky the romanticist he 


The very horror of Rus- 


Is wherever he paints the patient trees, the wide 
skies and the far-sweeping Volga, for here he catch- 
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cs gleams of sunshine and dreams of another Russia. 

When the winter tics up the river in its icy grasp, 
Giorky hecomes the Jack-of-all trades in a_ shop 
where icons, plaster and wooden saints and breviaries 
are made and sold. His employer hates and abuses 
him because he cannot make a knave of him. His 
employer's fiancée torments him because he does not 
fancy her kisses. But with the workmen he finds a 
little happiness. They are Russian but they are 
hungry enough to listen, some of them grey-haired, 
to the lad of fifteen reading the books of the masters 
of literature. 

But nowhere is there real happiness in Gorky’s 
Kussia. That is the weakness of Russian literature. 
Russian books are all “familiar and melancholy.” 
They reflect Russian life underdeveloped in liberty 
and knowledge, overdeveloped in all the misfortunes, 
vices and iniquities which are the offspring of Pov- 
erty. So, the literature, while masterful in scope and 
fervent with passion, is at the same time hopeless, 
sensual, superstitious, without inspiration to dis- 
crimination between the higher and the lower goods. 
This autobiography oppresses and strangles one. You 
hate Gorky with his own hate. You hate him for 
telling of his mother’s shame, although he does it 
with a magnificent literary mastery. You hate him 
for letting you see his stepfather kick her in the 
breast, which is soon ta feed a sickly and syphilitic 


tent. You hate him, and t you | him foi 


mp! greater fi 
which she will rise to the light of freedom. And you 
scarcely wonder that he is reported as regarding as 
a conservative the man kerensky, under whose 
leadership now comes on the beginning of the end of 
that Kussia of which Gorky is the fruit, bitter- 
sweet. 


. 
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The Land of Greed 


By Domesticus 


My country, this of thee, 
Land of rapacity, 

Of thee I sing. 
Land of the profiteer, 
Land where the cheap is dear, 
Land where, both far and near, 

Great Greed is king. 

Our National A\nthem (revised to date). 
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N my gui'eless youth | was wont to read tales in 
which extortion was held up to obloquy. Tales 

whose scene was usually laid in some foreign 
jand and at whose wind-up the narrator called upon 
the reader to thank his stars that he was born and 
lived in God's country, the land of plenty, the good 
old U.S. A., where abundance reigned and life ap 
proached the worker with both hands heaped with 
its good things saying, “Help yourself!” 

To-day how doubly distant that happy time ap- 
pears. It seems almost as if I must then have been 
living in some archaic period, more remote than that 
of the troglodytes. Yet in truth it was not so very 
long ago. In a cosmic sense, it is scarce an instant 
betwixt then and now. 

Was anything ever witnessed, in any land, civilized 
or uncivilized, quite the equal of the Reign of Greed 
under which we are at present living in this sweet 
After extensive historical research, 
Neither 


economics nor sociology can, from their records of 


land of liberty? 
I incline to say with emphasis, certainly not. 


the past, produce a parallel. 

Rampant individualists, chating under a= militar- 
istic régime, due to the large fact that we are at 
war with the Teutons, assert that there is no longer 
any liberty left in this sweet land which, as the 
Fourth of July orator has for a century and a half 
assured all patriots, that divine goddess personally 
chose for her permanent abode. But in so stating 
they have overlooked at least one bet. Liberty to 
charge remains and everybody is taking advantage 
thereof to the limit. Never before were there so 
tuany devoted sons of freedom, shouting her battle- 
cry of anything up to a thousand per cent profit, and 


then some. ‘The Food Dictator dictates, the Coal 
Conservator conserves, the Price Fixer fixes—and 
as their activities increase so do the prices and the 
profits. And the Ultimate Consumer, with fists 
clanched in empty pockets, looks loweringly on and 
recalls a historic happening whose prelude was the 
legend, “After us the deluge.” 


For the Ultimate Consumer is aware that the 
wolf is at the door, that the cupboard is bare, that 
the fuel bin is a vacuum and that there is no help 
in sight, the hireling shepherds being busy dividing 
the fleece. And as he picks up his morning paper 
(wihch now costs him double price) and reads that 
the law-makers at Washington, while taxing his in- 
come up one side and down the other, and then 
splitting it in two and taxing the particles of what 
originally they had taxed in the whole, have thought- 
fully exempted their own salaries from any assess- 
ment whatever, there is a light in his eye that, per- 
haps, bodes them no good—perhaps not now, but 
after this cruel war is over. 

The Ultimate Consumer, in the innocence of his 
heart, was pinning his faith to the Food Dictator 
and the Coal Conservator and the Price Fixer, until, 
as I have said, they began to dictate, to conserve 
and to fix. But now he realizes that, these saviors 
having gotten into action, it is a case of May-the- 


Lord-have-meicy-upon-my-miserable-soul. 
rf rect the awful feeling, as it 
(| Wi id suddenly peeci uf awa from 


neath our feet, leaving us sinking dizzil ti. ough 
the void, when the price of wheat was officially fixed 
at $2.20 per? I still have a vertigo when | (think of 
it. For I comprehended that it was not merely the 
case of the bushel of wheat, and, thereby, the sack 
of flour, and, in the end, the loaf of bread. In some 
way, perhaps, we could stagger along under the bur- 
den if this was its extent. But this was only its 
beginning. 

Had you ever stopped to realize that the bushel 
of wheat is the standard of yalue in the industrial 
It is to the products of the earth what the 
Everything else is adjusted 


world? 
dollar is to the coinage. 
thereto. The syllogism, therefore, at once perfects 
itself—ergo, with the status of the bushel of wheat 
everything else shall be equalized. That this syl- 
logism is a working one any Ultimate Consumer 
needs no admonishment. Upon every hand arises 
the cry, “If wheat is worth $2.20, oats and corn, 
milk and butter, potatoes and apples, beef and pork, 
wool and cotton, steel and iron and coal, shall be 
priced proportionately—and everything that is manu- 
factured out of them.” And so the cost goes on 
up and up. 

I have before me an article prepared by a pro- 
fessor in the State Agricultural College of Kansas, 
who, after elaborate statistical calculation, based up- 
on equally extensive investigation, promulgates the 
statement that the $2.20 rate on wheat assures to 
the farmer a profit of $1.40 per bushel, averaging 
the entire crop of the U. S. A. That is to say, the 
average cost of a bushel of wheat, to the producer, 
is 80 cents. Its sale at $2.20 means to him there- 
fore, a protit of 175 per cent—only. 

This, then, is the working margin of the protiteer. 
He shall have at least 175 per cent, and he will get 
as much more as he can “while the getting is good.” 
At present the said getting is very good indeed. 

Perhaps you are not old enough to have had a con- 
temporary acquaintance with Nast’s cartoons of the 
Tweed Ring, but perhaps you have a_ historical 
knowledge of them. One of the most effective 
showed the Ring standing in a ring—the Big Boss, 
Oakey Hall, Sweeney and all the rest, each pointing 
his finger at his fellow in answer to the question, 
“Who got the people’s money?” And if you are an 
observer of present-day conditions, you will perceive 
that the profiteers have perfected the same sort of a 
Each of them points to the other and 
Collec- 


combination. 
assumes the pose of injured innocence. 
tively they get the people’s money, yet no one of 
them has got it. They are merely making: their 
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legitimate profits, based upon that $2.20 wheat 
schedule. 

This is the era of standardization, The idea was 
originally that products should be standardized in 
quality—which we now recognize to have been a 
primitive one, worthy of the early Christians. The 
standardization of products rapidly evolved into a 
standardization of prices, and that into a standard- 
ization of profits. The present standard is—at least 
175 per cent, as much above that as can be got, and 
devil take the hindmost. 

The public prints are full of “revelations” of 
scandalous profiteering but the sole appreciable effect, 
to date, appears to be the common aspiration to go 
and do likewise. This is the current watchword of 
commerce and it is living up to its word, a proceed- 
ing for which it was not always so famous. 

All avenues, channels and conduits of trade, down 
to the boot-blacks, are following the system. And 
of course back of commerce stand the agrarian in- 
terests—does not Mr. Reedy perpetually inform us 
that everything always comes back to the land and ts 
he not perpetually proper and correct? Commerce, 
we may say, is bloated past recognition with its 
profiteering. By the same token, so is the Honest 
(ranger. 

So far as rapacity goes, it is a dead heat, with even 
weights, between the son of the soil and the Wolf 
of Wall Street. A pound cither way, as between t ’o 
equally matched race horses, will decide the contest. 
In the beginning the Honest Granger watered his 
milk and the Wolf of Wall Street watered his stock 
and there was no ethical difference between the buck- 
ets used. But in those days the Granger denounced 
the Wolf. Experience has made him wiser and now 
he hunts in the same pack and if occasionally war 
breaks out between the two, it is patched up to the 
detriment of all outside parties. I was “born and 
raised” in an agrarian community and for the past 
quarter-century I have lived in one of the largest 
cities of the hemisphere; I have had ample oppor- 
tunity for observing the habits of both species of 
Predatores, and | speak by the book. 

The agrarian interests can, however, outvote the 
moneyed interests and the campaign orator can still 
wring tears from a crowded auditorium by descant- 
ing upon the wrongs and merits of the man with 
the hoe. Hence what passes for statesmanship is 
much more tender of the Honest Granger than of 
the Wall Street Wolf, though it vastly prefers to 
place its boots beneath the mahogany of the latter 
and link its arm affectionately, if not too publicly, in 
his. Legislation protects the Honest Granger and 
panders to him. So does the price-lixer. Hence our 
$2.20 wheat. Hence, as I again read in my luminous 
morning journal, the Honest Granger is preparing 
systematically to hoard and hold out of the market 
the record-breaking potato crop of this annus mira- 
bilis, because he can do so with impunity. He is 
expressly empowered to do so by our law-makers, 
who have enacted that he cannot be punished for it. 

Between the Granger and the Wolf swarm un- 
counted myriads of protiteers, infinite in their ramifi- 
cations, omniprevalent in their activities and insati- 
able in their greed. These are the commission men 
and the middle men who between them devour such 
of the substance of the Ultimate Consumer as the 
Granger and the Wolf in their haste or negligence 
have overlooked. As I gaze from my office window 
I see a vast structure which frowns between me and 
the sky line. It is a mighty pile of masonry at 
which the optics of Cheops himself would bulge. 
Along its cornice, which soars many stories into the 
impure ether, letters twelve feet high recite the in- 
scription, ‘‘Consolidated Cold Storage Co.” It was 
erected at a cost of a million and a quarter dollars 
and before the last brick had been laid one of the 
leading firms of stockyards protiteers had offered the 
builders a cold profit of a million on it for a lease. 
I know this to be a fact because I had it direct from 
one of the stockholders. The offer was rejected with 
scorn, for the stockholders plan to clean up millions 
upon millions inside of the period for which the 
lease was sought. Incidentally this in an item shed- 
ding light upon another condition to which the public 
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prints are calling attention. Namely, the fact that 
while there are to-day twenty millions of cases (a 
case is supposed to hold twelve dozen) of eggs more 
in cold storage in the United States than a year ayo, 
we are paying from twenty-five to fifty per cent 
more for them than we then were. 


Cold storage is one of the most potent of all in- 
struments in the standardization of prices for food- 
stuffs and of profits upon them. Those antique con- 
ditions which formerly obtained are now obsolete 
and during “the season” you may visit a hundred 
different places of sale and you will find that a most 
disconcerting uniformity of price prevails, irrespec- 
tive of operating expenses. Supply and demand or 
cost to produce have almost ceased to factor. The 
commission men and the cold storage men fix an 
upset price and it is like the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians—you can pay more if you insist, at the 
aristocratic emporiums, but vou will not pay less in 
the meanest shop on a back street. The only excep- 
tion is when some big department store makes a 
special drive for advertising allurement—and_ then 
the goods vended are pretty sure to be off color, as 
dear experience has taught me. There is no more 
competition among small dealers and there is no 
more marking down of perishables of Saturday 
nights. The price is kept up, no matter what hap- 
pens, until the real dictators, controllers and fixers 
see tit to change it—usually vy au ii rease. 

It would require volumes fully to describe the 
situation and | am merely penciling a few notes by 
the way. But the farther the investigator goes the 
surer he may be of the greed and rapacity which 
will confront him at every step and turn. The 
eeneric feature of this greed and rapacity, more- 
over, is its blatancy. The protiteer plays a strange 
dual role. While posing as Injured Innocence he is 
at the same time bragging about “getting his.” From 
his point of view he has not a divine but a human 
right to whatever he can get and how he gets it is 
beside the mark. Let us prey is to him the law of 
being. 

The old live and Ict live, the old give and take of 
American business life, are things of the past. It 
is all take and no give in the revised version. Im- 
posing establishments do not scruple to descend to 
shyster tricks. Not long ago I chanced to pass 
through the basement of the most pretentious de- 
partment store in America, the name of whose 
founder (now dead) is famous, while his offspring 
have contracted international alliances in the Upper 
Circles. Seeing a display of articles of a certain 
class with the placard, “Special Reduction—Un- 
precedented Value—75c,” I idly took one up and 
found that an indiscreet employe had forgotten to 
remove the previous price-label, which read, “60c.” 
It was this same establishment which, last season, at 
holiday time, without committing itself explicitly, 
held out to its employes prospects of extra remu- 
neration if they rendered extra and unwearied serv- 
ice during the Christmas rush. They did so—and in 
return each received a handsomely engraved card 
bearing the unctuously-worded thanks of the firm 
for their efforts on its behalf. You may imagine 
the feelings of these same employes when they read 
in the daily papers interviews with the management 
in which it gloated over the largest holiday trade in 
its history. 

Another large and famous firm in the same city, 
after working its employes to exhaustion during the 
holidays, selected the week between Christmas and 
New Year in which to move into a new building, 
in consequence of which almost every member of 
the force was obliged to do special night work dur- 
ing the entire week, for which no extra remunera- 
tion was proffered. This firm, a man _ intimately 
connected with it has informed me, did by far the 
largest business since its inception not only during 
that holiday season but for the whole year as well. 

A thousand other facets of the greed and rapacity, 
the shameless and insensate profiteering of contem- 
porary commercial life might easily be exposed. Nor 
is there any legitimate reason to believe that real 
relief is in sight. Not until the Deluge. 





The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


NXXI. Master HucGu Latimer in PRracticay 
Pouitrics 
66 OL be to you that join house to house 


and field to tield,” said Master Hugh 

Latimer. “Shall you alone inhabit the 
carth?” This is a way he had of beginning when 
he had something to say and meant to say it if it 
cost him his head. Then he said what he meant 
and meant what he said. For that reason I keep his 
sermons among my “Itnglish classics.” 

If the earth could be saved by the preacher in 
politics, only a few like Master Hugh Latimer 
might be needed. There have been several in the 
last three hundred years. There may have been 
others of whom I may be entirely ignorant, but | 
am not so ignorant of some things as might be 
supposed. Before I ceased listening to political ser- 
mons, | may have heard and read several thousands, 
I did not hear or read one which came to the point 
as Master Latimer’s afternoon sermon to the Con- 
vocation of the Clergy does when he asks them to 
show one thing in which, after seven years of 
their work, the people have been “the better for 
a hair,” or they themselves “either more accepted 
before God or better discharged towards the people, 
committed unto their care.” Or when he. said in 
his first sermon, preached before Edward VI, “let 
the preacher preach until his tongue be worn to 
the stumps—nothing is amended.” Or when in his 
Sermon on the Plough, he told the “proud, rich 
citizens of London,” that they winced and _ kicked 
at. every preacher who told them the truth and 
would hear nothing but soft words. “But how 
shall 1 speak well of such?” he asked. 

He never did. He demanded from them more 
colleges, churches, and “great sums of money for 
the relief of the poor.” He did not whine and 
beg. He held the whip-hand over those he con- 
sidered the worst sinners and he used the whip. 
According to his ideas of sin, the worst. sinners 
were the most powerful and the richest. He did 
not stop because they might stop his pay, put him 
out of his pulpit, decapitate him or send him to 
the stake. He considered a fair exchange no rob- 
bery. He acknowledged them as Caesar, but in 
return for rendering them the “things that are 
Caesar’s,” he demanded from them what he thought 
the kingdom of heaven needed. In modern prac- 
tical politics, this is defined as a “rake-off.” It is 
better to give rake-offs than to receive them, but 
those who are whipped into giving them may not 
be of that opinion. On October 16, 1555, Master 
Latimer was burned at the stake, “without the 
Bocardo gate.” “Be of good comfort, Master Rid- 
ley,” he said to his companion at the stake before 
the torch was applied. “We shall this day light 
such a candle by God’s grace in England as. shall 
never be put out.” It has never been. Colleges, 
churches, libraries-—all and more than Master Lati- 
mer demanded—have been increasing ever since. 
So have the number of preachers in politics, who 
tell us of our duty to Caesar. Also when in need 
of “means,” they may face Caesar himself at times 
to tell him his duty to us. So they did before 
Kaiser Frederick, called “the Great,” when he was 
beginning plans for compulsory culture. They told 
him that we can be improved; that all we need to 
go on improving for ever and ever is someone to 
go on overseeing and training us. “Ach, Herr Dok- 
tor,” said Caesar, “you don’t know the damned 
beasts.” There is no hypocrisy about that. That is 
always Caesar’s opinion. And for that, Frederick 
the Great is my favorite among all Caesars as Mas- 
ter Latimer is among all political preachers. There 
is nothing like coming to the point. Brutus was 
aware of this and practiced it in politics, scien- 
tifically to promote “the survival of the fittest.” 
The religious test of titness is wholly different. It 
has nothing more to do with science than with 
politics. If it decides nothing beyond the tribute 
money, it leaves the rest to those who know Caesar 
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and know best what is due him. Brutus claimed to 
know that. His claim has never been refuted on 
scientific grounds. But he never claimed to know 
anything higher than the Stoic tradition of practical 
politics and in practical politics Master Latimer did 


not survive. oe oe ofe of 
Tales While You Wait 
SPITE 


By Addison Lewis 
(Copyright by Addison Lewis, 1917) 

T sixty, Avery Boston, who had led a life of 

much adventure—he had run away at twelve 

from his fathers’ Vermont farm to ship on a 
whaler bound for the Bering Sea—and of much 
hard toil, decided to retire and take things easy on 
a little five-acre place on virgin Lake Minnetonka. 
He had long been a widower, and believing some 
sort of companionship a useful thing, he married. 
Despite his early tussle with romance on the high 
seas, Avery's way of life ran to small hills of 
potatoes, as the saying is. He had a litthe money 
and he had his place clear. All he demanded to 
keep him happy and comfortable was a well-seasoned 
pipe, a supply of corn cake, three simple meals a 
day and a garden to scratch in. 

Hlis wife, however, was a high-spirited, ambitious 
woman, just turned the prime of life and more 
than passably good-looking. She had been a high- 
school teacher and had many, many friends in the 
western city where Avery met and courted her. 
Their meeting had come about naturally, as he had 
Leen chairman of the school board and had posed 
as something of a glass of fashion, in a high hat 
end immaculate Prince Albert. But almost from 
the day of their marriage and retirement to the 
cottage on Minnetonka, he had, as Mrs. Avery 
crisply expressed it, “reverted to type.” 

The high hat, Prince Albert, and his stitf-bosom 
shirt were banished in favor of a cotton shirt and 
rough work-trousers, which were worn, come Sun- 
day, come holiday, and of course, on the frequent 
visits of his wife’s city friends. This conduct was 
eall and wormwood to Mrs. Avery, who was a tirm 
believer in “front” and keeping things up to snuff. 
She chided Avery mildly at first, then, when she 
found him obstinate, unmercifully; all of which 
caused Avery to accentuate the disorder of his ap- 
parel. And with it he took a particular delight in 
punctuating his normally pure speech with a_ col- 
lection of solecisms and bad grammar, dormant in 
his brain cells since the days of his childhood ox 
the old Vermont farm, 

If his wife had been a more prudent woman or 
less proud, she would have considered these ominous 
signs, and let well enough alone. But she was 
naturally irritable, and determined if Avery would 
not fall in with her notions to make life unbearable 
for him until he did. In other words, she began to 
nag. And Avery’s stoical nature, accepting the chal- 
lenge, replied with a more effective weapon—spite. 
The conflict, once securely launched, developed in a 
few miserable years tremendous ramitications, For 
instance, there was the matter of the table. Mrs. 
\very objected to Avery’s manner of cating corn- 
on-the-cob—so Avery ceased eating corn. There 
was a dispute about the use of butter—so Avery 
ceased eating butter. Something was said to the 
effect that a fork was the proper instrument for 
cating pie—wherefore Avery no longer ate pie. 
And so on, until his diet was limited to crackers 
and milk, bacon and eggs, and one or two vegetables. 

Avery had taken to himself a certain bedchamber 
on the second floor of the cottage. Mrs. Avery re- 
marked on his climbing the stairs with muddy boots ; 
so he no longer climbed, but pre-empted a small 
room on the ground floor. She objected to his lit- 
tering the front room of the house with his smok- 
ing materials. He made the kitchen his living- 
room, 

Thus the clash of wills continued until Avery’s 
daily life and habits were a honey-comb of self- 
imposed prohibitions. As Avery grew older—from 
sixty to seventy, from seventy toward ecighty—his 
will-power grew more inflexible, and his fertility in 
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inventing things which “he would not do” became 
really awe-inspiring. Put there is a crest to all 
waves; and to all scenes a climax. 

The mountain of spite reached its summit in a 
quarrel over the water supply for the cottage. Dur- 
ing the first years Avery had drawn sufficient for 
their daily needs from the end of the dock and car- 
ried it laboriously in pails to the house. But as his 
strength weakened with age, and the pail-carrying 
heeame a burden, his wife suggested a windmill. 
That was all very well—until she added that it 
would be a useful improvement to close in its base 
for a wash-house. 

Avery's mind balked on this unheard-of Jixury. 
He declared that there really was little nec. ssity, 
after all, for a windmill. He calculated he would 
be able to tote all the water he needed from the 
lake, as long as he needed it, anyway. Whereupon 
Mrs. Avery countered with the flat announcement 
that if dipping water from the lake was to be con- 
tinued, the dock must be lengthened, so the pail 
would not fill with weeds and pebbles from the 
bottom. 

Avery was really not strong enough to build a 
longer dock, and he would not permit other labor 
on the place. But he would rather have died than 
admit his weakness. Instead, he declared that the 
dock was long enough, and the water he dipped 
from it good enough for him. But it was not good 
cnough for Mrs. Avery, and she said so in unequivo- 
cal terms. 

“Very well,” said Avery, “you can have your 
dock built to suit yourself and dip your own water. 
I be no setting a foot on’t again.” And so it came 
about. The dock was lengthened by hired labor 
and Mrs. Avery dipped her own water. As for 
Avery, he washed in the lake. 

This was in the early spring, and Mrs. Avery 
continued to act as water carrier all that summer. 
Avery was nearly cighty, and pretty well crippled 
with rheumatism and other complaints. His spite- 
work also had weakened his spare but active frame. 
But it had not weakened his will, which was strong 
er and more perverse than ever. 

There came a morning, carly in November, when 
the lake was near to the freezing-point, and Mrs. 
\very had begun to ponder what she should do 
for water during the winter ahead. Avery had 
always been able to kecp a hole in the ice open, 
but it was a man’s job, and, even if his spite were 
not working, she was sure he would not be able to 
undertake the task this winter. She, herself, had 
been ailing, and dreaded the prospect of floundering 
through heavy snow to the frozen lake when the 
thermometer registered below zero. 

These gloomy thoughts were in her mind as she 
stepped upon the dock with her pail in the grey fall 
dawn, And her preoccupation with the winter's 
prospect may have been responsible for the accident. 

As Mrs. Avery reached the end of the dock and 
was about to stoop to dip her pail, she leaned a 
little too far forward and fell into the lake. She 
wrenched her back in some fashion, in her en- 
deavor to save herself. Although the water was 
not over two feet deep, she was unable to rise 
She lay, supported on her arms, holding her head 
out of the water. 

She called to her husband, who was just coming 
from the cottage, and he hurried to the shore. The 
cbyious and the quickest way to help his wife was 
to rush down the dock, and by reaching over the 
end pull her to her feet. Involuntarily he set foot 
on the dock—then stopped. He suddenly remem- 
bered his iron vow never to go near it. The only 
other means of rescue was to plunge into the icy 
water and wade to where his wife lay. That way 
led to aggravated rheumatism, perhaps pneumonia. 

He stood on the shore, a pathetic, tottering fig- 
ure, torn between his vow—intensified by years of 
stubborn  self-will—and certain illness, perhaps 
worse. Ilis eye wandered desperately from the 
dock to the little waves lapping gently on the beach. 
Then setting his chin he stepped into the water. 


' his wife cried through her chattering 


“Avery! 
teeth. 
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But he had already reached her and had put his 
shaking old hands under her arms and raised her 
so she could stand. 

“Avery, you are an idiot to do this, when you 
could have reached me from the dock! You will 
catch your death o’ cold. It will be the end of you.” 
She was hysterical with concern over what might 
happen to him, and absolutely oblivious of her own 
drenched condition and her sprained side. 

“Mind where you are stepping,’ cautioned Avery 
sharply, and steadied her through the shallow water 
to the beach. 

When she had moved about a bit, she found she 
was not as badly off as she had feared. But she 
was frankly worried over Avery, and could only get 
him to change his wet garments for dry ones by 
declaring firmly she would not remove a stitch of 
her own clothing until he did. By this time, how- 
ever, he had hegun to sniffle, and, as she predicted, 
by nightfall he was doubled up with rheumatic 
pains, complicated with a bad cold. The shock of 
the water was like the jolt that crumbled the old 
one-hoss_ shay. 

Mrs. Avery put him tenderly to bed and dosed 
him with hot whiskey and lemon. But in the morn- 
ing his face was flushed. He had developed a fever. 
In alarm she limped three miles to the nearest 
hamlet for a doctor. The latter, when he saw 
Avery, looked grave. He drew his wife outside 
the room and shook his head. 

“You'd better tell him,” he said. “He'll never get 
up.” 

“T knew it,” she answered simply. “I knew it the 
instant he stepped in the water.’ And held back 
her tears. 

Toward evening she told him. He received it 
very quietly. A strange softness, a pliancy almost 
tender, had stolen over him. For many minutes he 
said nothing. Hie seemed to be thinking. Then he 
said: 

“Jane, I’m thinking you'll be glad to see me go. 
I’ve been a poor husband to ye.” 

“You've been a hard husband, Avery,” she said, 
“but T will say you have always been a good pro- 
vider.” 

“Jane,” he said, “are you strong now? Would 
your side interfere much with a little liftin’?” 

“Why?” she asked wonderingly. 

“We-el,” he said, and the words seemed to come 
hard, “I be thinkin’ I’d like it if you’d move me back 
upstairs to the room ye fixed for me when we were 
first married.” 

“That I will, Avery,” she said promptly. “A 
short minute now, while I arrange the bed.” 

Somehow she carried him to the floor above. He 
sighed when she had tucked him in. He seemed 
to be weaker, but he was more cheerful than he had 
been for years. 


‘ 


“Now, Jane,” he said, “sit down beside me.” 
When she had done so he looked up at her with 
a smile that was almost winning. “Jane,” he said, 
“ve'll think I’m gone crazy, but do ye know what 
I’d like?” 

He waited for her quiet, “Now what, Avery?” 

“Ye mind I’ve been eating no butter and no 
hread and no pie, and no meat ‘cept bacon, almost 
since the time I married ye. Well, I should like 
ye to fix me some bread and butter, and fry me a 
bit of steak—and bring me a nice cut of the custard 
pie ye baked yesterday, And ye'll be surprised at 
my table manners, Jane, even sittin’ in bed.” 

“Avery,” she cried, “what's come over you?” 

“Never mind what’s come over me,” he said, with 
some of his old acerbity. “I’ve just discovered I’m 
one of the biggest—” his voice suddenly sank to a 
quaver. “I’m a fool.” 

“Oh, Avery,” she said. But he did not see her 
look. 

As she went out he stopped her. “To-morrow,” 
he said, “I'll be likin’ ye to get out my stiff-bosom 
shirt and my Prince Albert, and to set me up in 
bed with ’em on.” 

She smiled and turned away without speaking. 
When she came back a half-hour later with the 


steaming tray of food he was dead. 











Treasury Notes 


| IUDGE CHESTER 11 
KRUM 


St. Louis, Oct. 13, 1917 


Ii:ditor of Reedy’s Mtrror: 
ludve Krum, in vour issue of Octo 


her 12, states his opinion that the wat 


cannot be financed without resorting to 
the issue of a large quantity of legal 
tender notes. 

In my opinion the distinguished Jaw 
yer, however keen he may be on legal 
matters, is seriously Jacking in_ his 
knowledge of | the 


funetioning of mone y. 


mechanism and the 


He begins by stating that we have a 


total of almost $4,000,000,000 of mon 
in circulation, and seems to think it 
plainly impossible that $17,000,000,000 
honds can he bought and paid for with 
only $4,000,000,000 of money, especially 
as nearly three billion in’ taxes must 
also be paid within the coming year. 

It does not seem to occur to him 
that the same thousand dollar bill might 
be used over and over a thousand times 
until a million dollars of bonds had 
been bought with it; nor that probably 
ninety-five per cent « f those bonds will 
be bought without any real legal tender 
money being used at all, but rather that 
cach purcha er will give a check on his 
own bank to said bank for the amount 
of bonds hought—-say $1,000. His bank 
then, instead of owing $1,000 to that 
bond buyer, as part of his balance on 
account, will owe $1,000 to the govern 
ment. 

But the government will not then, as 
might be supposed, immediately demand 
that this bank pay over in coin or other 
money, all the bank owes it. It) will 
simply draw checks from time to time 
against this bank, payable to makers 
of war munitions and supplies which 
the government is buying, and these 
munition-makers will redeposit thes 
checks to their own credit. 

Hience we sce that the government 
does not get nor need to get money for 
the bonds it issues, but it gets cartridges, 
uniforms or food for soldiers, balloons, 
fuel for its ships, and so on. This is 
especially true as the great bulk of war 
supplies must be bought, not from some 


foreign Jand, but from all parts of our 


own country. 

But while the government does get, 
not money but war supplies for its 
bonds, we must be careful to note that 
these supplics are not borrowed from 
posterity, neither are they borrowed 
from a foreign land, but produced right 
here and now. Why, then, it may be 
asked, must bonds he issued payable a 


score of years hence? 


Let us explain this by a hypothetical 
case. Jones, a citizen of St. Louis, had 
intended to build himself a home to cost 
$5,000. Instead, he concludes to buy a 
$5,000 Liberty bond. His bank owes 
him a balance on account of more than 
$5,000, so he gives a check to this bank, 
pavable to itself, for $5,000. The bank 
now owes $5,000 to the government. 
The government buys uniforms from a 
St. Louis clothing manufacturer and 
checks on this bank for $5,000 to pay 
for them. What is the net result? It 
is that Jones’ $5,000 credit at the bank 
is used to hire men to make uniforms 
instead of being used to hire men to 
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Gunnyburl Coating in plum, 
green, brown and oxford; 54 
inches wide; the vard $2.50 


Bolivia in brown, green, navy 
und black; 54 inches wide: the 
vard, $3.25 


Silvertone, heather mixtures, 
and plaid coatings, in the 54- 
inch width; the yard, $3.50 








New Wool Coatings 


An interesting display of medium and heavyweight Coat- 
ings representing the season's fashionable weaves and colors. 
The values, too, are interesting because not one of these Coat- 
ings can be duplicated at the price now marked. 


Wool Dress Goods Shop—Second Floor. 


Zetuggd - Uindervoord —/Sarmey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


The Styles 








Materials 


vets. 


Extra-weight Reversible Plaid 
Coatings that require no linings; 
oxford, navy and African brown; 
the yvard, $1.50 


Pom Pom Coatings in the new 
shades of Pekin blue, navy, beet 
root, mole, myrtle, African and 
black; 54 inches wide; the yard, 

$5.00 








needs are supplied with 


Reproductions of Lanvin, 
Doucet and Georgette 
inal American models—showing straight-line coats 
in new length, narrow shoulders, close-fitting sleeves, 
fur collars and the 
charm—the bustle effect. 


Broadcloth, Antoinette 


a single smart 


Suits for Women and Misses 


The modes, the materials, the colors, 
the trimmings, the tailoring— 
every detail quite correct 


We go right into the showrooms of the best makers 
to make selections and give instructions for the tailor- 
ing of Vandervoort Suits. And we do it with the 
idea of meeting the requirements of the woman whose 


Tailleur, just 


as well as the woman who dresses very elaborately. 


Jenny, Callot, 
models, adaptations and orig- 


new style feature of quaint 


Silvertone, Duvet de Laine, Veloria Cloth, 


Cloth, Nanken and rich Vel- 


Prices, $39.75, $45, $49.75 to $195. 


Special attention to Suits for 
women requiring extra sizes. 


Third Floor. 


Sorosis Shoes 


are the choice of diserim- 
inating women who have 
become acquainted with 
their superior qualities. 


Excellence in footwear is in 
workmanship, original style, 
daintiness of design and quality 
of material. But there is an- 
other point of equal importance 
—fit. 


All of these points are em- 
bodied in Sorosis Shoes, and, be- 
sides, there is variety to please 
all. 

Prices $5 to $18. 


Second Floor, 














luild a house, and further, that the gov- 
ernment gets the uniforms and Jones 
gets $5,000 bonds. 


So we see that the legal tender money 
of the country is not used up by the 
purchase of bonds; it is in fact not 
even used, except to a small extent. The 
important fact is that our demands for 
war supplies are making a tremendous 
demand upon the productive forces of 
the country, and these demands can be 
met only by stopping the production of 
street pavements, churches, 
bridges and other things and by using 
the men and machinery to make war 
supplies instead. 


houses, 


But for the sake of our life and lib- 
erty, let us not conscript credit by the 
issue of legal tender notes, for by so 
doing on any large scale we would bring 
chaos and ruin. 


One of the most primary maxims of 
money is that its unit-value is in in- 
verse ratio to the volume of the supply 
—the whole total currency supply and 
not merely the supply of gold or some 
particular kind of money, as some fal- 


' 3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


Special Department 








laciously conclude. Then if we should 
put out a large issue of legal tenders 
and so increase the money volume, we 
would by so doing cut down the buying 
power of every dollar in the land. In 
other words, we should thus boost the 
prices of every species of goods or 
property, for it would then take just so 
many more dollars or cents to buy any 
given article wanted by individuals or 
by the government—and the Lord knows 
prices are high enough now. 

Suppose, for example, that four bil- 
lion of treasury notes were issued— 
for surely any smaller sum would not 
cut much figure under present needs. I 
presume the intention of Judge Krum 
would then be to reduce the bond issue 
by the same amount. So we should 
have for expenditure thirteen billions 
from bonds, three billion from taxation 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rugs 


and four billion from legal tenders. is- 
sued—in all twenty billion. 

3ut this issue of legal tenders would 
double our supply of legal money and 
so cut the buying power of all our dol- 
lars approximately by half. 

Hence we should now have for ex- 
penditure a nominal total of twenty bil- 
lions, but we would in fact have a buy- 
ing power equal to only ten billions of 
money at present values. 

Personally I am in favor of legal ten- 
der, or flat money, but not as a means 
of conscripting credit. Such issues, for 
such purposes, have always brought dis- 
aster. Simply because we have pulled 
through and survived these disasters is 


no argument for repeating the mistake. 

By all means, if we must have credit, 
as surely we must in this ‘great crisis, 
let us pay the market price for it by 
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paying such a rate of interest as will 
secure it, even though we have to pay 
6 per cent or even 8 per cent. In such 
case the term of the bond should be 
short. 

Franklin warned the Colony of Penn- 
sylvania against conscripting credit with 
an issue of legal tender, but he was un- 
heeded and the colony suffered for its 
folly. 

Interest is the natural and inexorable 
price that must be paid to procure 
credit. To vo in the face of this natural 
law of finance is to court ruin. 

CHaArtes O. MCCASLAND. 
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“Yes or No? 
By Alma Meyer 


St. Louis is honored with a premicre 
this week in Arthur Goodrich’s ‘Yes or 
No?” at the Shubert-Garrick. 
boasts at least two distinguishing 


The play 
fea- 
its presentation 


tures: the novelty of 


and the excellence of its cast. 
The 


adapt the movie methods to the legiti- 


playwright has endeavored to 
imate stage and even go the movie one 
Letter. the 
“cut-in,” alternately 


familiar movie 


what is 


Instead of 
showing 
happening to the various characters in 
No?” 


one is invited to gaze upon both at once. 


two different places, in “Yes or 


The stage is divided by an imaginary 
wall. half the 
home of a workman and the other the 


One shows tenement 
luxurious home of a bridge contractor. 
wife, the 
and the 


In both are the discontented 


husband absorbed in’ business, 
“other man” tempting with promises of 
ease and pleasure and devotion. These 
groups—visible to the audience but by 
courtesy invisible to each other—appear, 
and That is, 
speak alternately until the big scene at 
wherein the 
hus 


speak alternately. they 


the end of the second act 
asked to 
In delivering their ultimata and 
the 
speak simultaneously and produce an ef- 
fect 
However, the wealthy 
the 


and 


wives are desert their 


hands. 


demanding yes or no? tempters 


impressive for its ludicrousness. 
wife says “ves” 
and wife “no —tust as 


poor says 


fiction drama from the beginning 
of time would lead one to expect. Again 
in accord with the story books, virtue 
is rewarded and _ the wife 


rises to affluence surrounded by her lov 


poor soon 


ing husband and children: the weaker 
one descends to the depths of misery, 


though, becoming duly repentant, she 
eventually attains to a rather joyless 


the crumbs of happiness 


extended her by the other. 


existence on 


In one respect “Yes or No?” is 
niuch like the movie staged by J. D. 
Wooster Lambert and W. V. Brumby, 
in that the plot is too rich and too much 


is left to the creative imagination of the 


very 


beholder. 
marriage, sudden death, attempted sui- 


The love affairs, proposals, 


cide, divorcee, desertion supplied in “Yes 
or No?” would stock two or three plays. 
The average spectator is overcome by 
the plenitude of it and the arbitrary 
division of space likewise divides his at- 
tention. To further complicate matters 
the play proper is but the recital of 
events which occurred some twenty 
years earlier, of which fact the audience 
is apprised through a prologue and epi- 


logue touching upon the same theme. 


are Monroe Hopkins and 
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But whatever may be the faults of the 


play there can be no quibbling about 
the general excellence of the = cast. 
Seven of the actors rank high. Not 
withstanding press announcements of 


three co-equal feminine stars, Emilie 


Polini as Min, the wife of the humble 
workman, is far and way in the lead, 
Woods, Edna 


Ferber tang, is a very pleasing second. 


and Marjorie with an 
Third feminine honors belong to Peggy 
Shaner, the vampire of poverty section. 
Mary Boland is not happily cast; she 
did better work at the Park. 
the most convincing acting was done by 
John Adair, Jr., in the role of the kid 


Some of 


brother, in his own estimation a man 
grown, and by the three children. 
ste ofe ate 


Coming Shows 


Clean fun and old-fashioned morality 
Turn to the Right!” 


oe 


are the keynote of 
the drama coming to the Jefferson Sun- 
day night with the original Chicago cast. 
it is Winchell Smith, to 
whom ‘Brewster’s Millions,” “The For- 
tune Hunter,” “The Only Son” and “The 


written by 


Boomerang” have brought much fame 
and large royalties. “Turn to the 
Right!” is the story of the regeneration 
of two young crooks at the hands of 


the saintly old mother of their pal. The 
harvest of a bumper crop of peaches, 
lovemaking with village belles, flimflam- 
ming the town skinflint and final ac- 
cumulation of riches in the manufacture 
of peach jam, give the amiable crooks 
numerous comedy opportunities. 


° 
. 
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“Very Good Eddie,” the musical com- 
edy success which was scheduled for St. 
Louis last spring but held over in Chi- 
cago until after the season, will arrive 
at the Shubert-Garrick 


evening for a weeks’ engagement. 


next Sunday 
The 
critics tell us that it is well worth wait- 
ing for. Its smart book by Bartholomac 
and Bolton, its fascinating melodies by 


Jerome Wwern, its excellent cast of 
farceurs, singers and dancers, and_ its 
beautiful fashion chorus combine to 
make it rank at the top of musical 
comedies, 

fe 


KIsie Janis has returned to the stage 


for a short season after her strenuous 
recruiting work. She will be at the 
Orpheum next week, giving new imita 


tions, including patriotic scenes of well- 
known Bond 
I-lizabeth Shirley will present a comedy 
Anna Chandler will 


actors. Raymond and 


called “Remnants ;” 


give a study in songs; Bert Swor will 
sing and act as he used to in Field’s 
minstrels; Walter de Jeon and Mary 
Davies will give “Behind the Front” 
dealing with the custom of wealthy 
French ladies adopting an unknown 
soldier; the Gaudsmidt brothers and 


their Spanish clowns, Edward Rowley 
and Harry Young in “Spotless Town,” 
and. the will com- 


plete the bill. 


Levelos wire actors 


ote 

The big number at the Columbia for 
the week commencing Monday will be a 
comedy called “Fun in a 
Other 


rollicking 
Schoolroom.” scheduled 


Axtell 
Cur 


features 
Lola 
in a travesty entitled “Traveling ;” 


ley and Welch in “Mr. Flynn from 


664 
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The Bustle Dress— 


In St. Louis is a Stix, Baer & Fuller Creation 


EING first in St. Louis to show the bustle dresses, 

and having first sounded the keynote of this 

ultra smart style for this season, you may be assured 
that the models we show are authoritative. 


The models we show are real good-looking, smart and 
effective. They are made of fine quality mirror velvet, in 
afternoon shades, including marine blue, beaver, brown, and 
They are very dressy, especially for the slight woman, 


$45.00 


taupe. 
and are made with chiffon sleeves. Vriced 


Satin and Serge Dresses 
—that Are Wonderful Values at 


$12.50 and $24.75 


A NOTHER shipment of Dresses that created so much interest 
has arrived, and will be offered at the above extremely tempt- 
ing prices. They are beautifully designed, and made up of splendid 
quality satin and serge in a complete range of colors and all sizes. 


STIX.BAER &FULLE 


pany, which includes many pretty girls. 


Floor.) 




















Lynn;” Rupert Dyer and company, com 


edy acrobats; Charles and Madeline Other numbers will be “The Two Mil- 
Dunbar, fun with the animals; La Toy lion Dollar Dolls;” Wilton and Lazar, 
brothers, pantomimists; Rodway and funmakers; the Flying Venus, a mys- 
:dwards, two funny fellows; Dot Mar terious novelty; Cafferty and Camp in 
sell, dancing; George Nagahara, Japan character songs and dances; Danny 
ese musician; and the latest comedy Simmons, the military hobo; Earleton 


and Clifford with a transparent painting 
novelty; Morat!e’s pets; John P. 
black face the 

dies Universal 


pictures, including Charlie Chaplin in 


“The Adventurer.” dog 
a RKeed, 

Menlo Moore's tuneful “Zig Zag Ke 
vue” will lead the Grand Opera House 
bill for the week starting next Monday. 
Elaine Julyette 


the 


comedian; newest 


Keystone comeé and the 


weekly. 
versatile come- 
Maids” will 


George A. Clark, the 
the ‘Military 


¢ 


Reed and Hudson and 


ure the featured members of com- dian, with 
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appear at the Standard theatre next 


week. This merry organization of yau 


deville headliners, singers, dancers and 
comedians will present “A Day at the 
Camp” in two acts, abounding in song 
hits and comic novelties. A special 


feature will be the Humbalula dance. 


” 
~ 


Does a happy married life mean a 
luxurious though loveless existence, Ol 
a little home with only the necessities of 
life and the strong love of an honest 
man? This and many other problems 
confronting the young woman contem- 
plating matrimony are answered in 
“Which One Shall | Marry?” which will 
be the attraction at the American next 
week starting with the Sunday matinee. 

es 


* 
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Theodore Spiering’s Recital 

Theodore Spiering’s recital at the 
Sheldon Auditorium Thursday evening 
of next week has many points of in- 
terest to attract a large audience. Spier- 
ing is a St. Louisan by birth and edu- 
cation. He is a distinguished son, be 
ing favorably known in every music 
center on two continents as concert yio 
linist, teacher, composer and director. A 
brother of Theodore, Louis F. Spiering 
was architect of the Sheldon Memorial 
in which the violinist will give his re- 
cital. The date of Spiering’s tirst recital 
in his home city marks the thirtieth 
anniversary of his coming out when as a 
lad of fourteen he was soloist for the 
old Choral Symphony Society, forerun 
ner of the present Symphony Society. 
At that time the young artist played 
Vieuxtemps Concerto No. 5 in A minor. 
The same number will be repeated at his 
recital next Thursday evening for the 
many friends who were present at Spier- 
ing’s first appearance here and for the 
younger generation present. A group of 
the violinist’s own Studies from Op. 4 
will also be played and the little known 
Laub Polonaise in G. Tartini’s Sonata 
in G minor, Beethoven’s Romance in G 
major and Dvyorak-Kreisler’s Slavonic 
Dance in E minor complete the pro- 
gramme. 

The Spiering family is prominent in 
the music and art annals of St. Louis 
and some twenty men prominent in 
business and professional life will act as 
patrons on this occasion. 

ote ae ole 

St. Louisans are taking advantage of 
the nearness of Melsheimer'’s to the 
theatrical district and are making that 
popular Ninth Street restaurant their 
dining place, both before and after the 
show. 

Melsheimer’s now open on Sunday 
evenings at 6:30, offering a special table 
d’hote dinner from 6:30 to ¥ and a la 
carte service from 9% to 1. A bill of 
high-class restaurant entertainment is 
always to be found there. 


ote ote of 
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Apt Evasion 

On a road in Belgium an officer met 
a boy leading a jackass, and addressed 
him in a heavy jovial fashion as follows: 
“Thats’ a fine jackass you have, my son. 
What do you call it? Albert, I bet!” 
“Oh, no, officer,” the boy replied quickly. 
“T think too highly of my king.” The 
German scowled and returned: “I hope 
you don’t dare to call it William.” “Oh, 
no, officer. J think too highly of my 


” 


jackass. 
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You'll Need at Least One 
Dainty Afternoon Frock 





SFT) 
ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


We Give Eagle Stamps and Redeem Full Books for $2 in Cash 
or $2.50 in Merchandise—Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


@ A. soft, clinging satin, perhaps—or a new 
taffeta with pert little side drapes—or a com- 
bination of satin and Georgette with saucy little 
ruffles, gold or silver lace, or shimmering beads. 
* 

@Vhere are as many different fashion ideas 
here as there are frocks—BECAUSE—we do 
not believe in duplication. § Surely you would 
not want to meet YOUR dress, worn by someone 
else, at an afternoon tea. 


* 


@ In one particular group there are fully 75 o 
these dainty, exclusive frocks at— 


$49.7 


ok 


a 





@ And there are as many more, including Harry 
Collins’ original models, at various prices from 


$85 to $165 


Costume Salon—Third Floor. 
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Marts and Money 


\ sorry state of affairs in Wall street. 
(sloom — everywhere. Investors feel 
frightened. They are liquidating, or de- 
termined to liquidate on the first smart 
recovery. The extraordinary cheapness 
of values exerts no deterrent effects. In 
their dull hopelessness, holders want to 
“cet out” as quickly as possible. No 
heed is bestowed upon intimations that 
powerful financial interests are prepared 
to purchase in liberal fashion in the 
event of additional depreciation. Nor is 
much attention paid to the relaxation in 
the money market, which has led to the 
fixation of a rate of 2!4 per cent for call 
funds, as compared with one of 7 per 
cent about two weeks ago. The over- 
powering impression is that prices must 
vo lower still, if not immediately, then 
a month or two hence. Brokers are pro- 
foundly puzzled. They hate to give ad- 
vice to their customers. It is rarely and 
very timidly that they hazard the opinion 
that this or that stock “might be a good 
buy” at the present price. In confidential 
chats, they admit that one man’s guess 
is as good as another’s under prevailing 
conditions. One of the principal dis- 
turbing factors lately was Peoples’ Gas 
of Chicago. It horrified the whole crowd 
by breaking from 64 to 45, especially so 








because the performance was accom- 
panied by the announcement that the 
company had stopped the paying of divi- 
dends. On January 18 last, the stock 


SHOES 


was yet valued at 10614. Just about a 


year ago the price was 118. In recent OF 
DEPENDABLE 
QUALITY 

AT PRICES 
UNIFORMLY 
REASONABLE 


months the quarterly dividend was $1, 
that is, since May 25. In 1916, the com- 
pany paid a total amount of $6.50, and 
in 1915, $8. The stock had been held 
in high esteem for years. Steel com- 
mon, the chief barometric stock, fell 
from 108 to 10114. The feeling was 
tense when the quotation approached 
105, owing, mostly, to the long-prevalent 
idea that the corporation's bankers had 
instructions to come to the rescue at or 
around that figure. When the stock 
easily went below 105, every trader leap- 
ed to the conclusion that support had 
utterly been withdrawn. The _ present 
quotation is 10234. In view of the re- 
arrangement of values that has already 
been effected in many other leading in- 
stances, there’s considerable ground for 
the belief that Steel common = should 





OLIVE AT lO" ST. 








drop to about 92 at an early date. 
There’s.no probability that a turn for 
the better, in the interim, might be of 
real importance. The corporation's 
monthly statement disclosed a shrinkage 
of over 600,000 tons in the total of un- 
Authoritative advices prices. The government is the regnant 





from the steel districts continue to harp 
upon disordered conditions, and the pro- 
nounced indisposition of ordinary con- 
sumers to place large contracts at ruling 


filled business. 
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power in every direction. The B stock 
of the Bethlehem Steel corporation re- 
corded another extensive decline—from 
86 to 75, while the old common stock 
crashed from 89 to 77. Sentiment re- 
specting steel and copper issues con- 
tinues unqualifiedly pessimistic. If we 
were living in normal times, we would 
be amply justified in drawing the con- 
that the downward 
movement had come to an end. In the 
copper group, Kennecott captured the 
boys’ attention by sliding from 39 to 
327s. The absolute 
minimum, 
for the sudden cave-in. 
lot of speculators who had bought at 
60 to 64'4 in November, 1916, 
Wall street was agog with rumors of 
a gigantic merger, at last got tired hold- 
ing the bag and quit in disgust. The 
stock still pays quarterly dividends at 
the rate of $1.50. It seems a bargain, 
sure enough, if one does not question 
the company’s ability to maintain pay- 
In my opinion, 


clusion from. this 


latter set a new 
There were no explanations 
Presumably, a 


when 


ments at the rate given. 
the ruling quotations for all stocks of 
this class plainly foreshadow dividend 
Some have already been an- 
Ohio Cities Gas, which 
1916, 
December they 


reductions. 
nounced, indeed. 
was a sensational bull feature in 
is quoted at 35. Last 
paid as much as 124!'4 for it. The divi- 
dend rate is 5 per cent a year. The in- 
quest, which is likely to be held at a not 
remote date, should bring forth some 
extremely interesting revelations. Con- 
solidated Gas of New York, which sold 


above 144 in the first month of 1916, 
is now valued at 95. Its owners get 7 
per cent per annum. Time was when 


investors thought the stock a fine pur- 
chase at 241. All certificates of this 
class have become exceedingly unpopu- 
lar, largely on account of the heavy in- 
roads upon earnings of public service 
corporations by increasing costs of labor 
But this is quite a com- 
mon evil nowadays. It became known, 
the other day, that some prominent bi- 
tuminous coal operators have been forced 
in the last six months to grant advances 
of $1.50 to $2 per day in the wages of 
Unrest is widely prevalent 
It has just leaked 


and material. 


their miners. 
among the workers. 
out that the passenger trainmen of all 
railroad companies north of the Potomac 
and east of Chicago have notitied the 
officials that they will present new de- 
mands for increases in wages on De- 
cember 1, the revised schedules to go 
into effect on January 1, 1918. It ap- 
pears in order, therefore, that the com 
panies should have decided to ask the 
for further ad- 
The commis- 


commerce commission 
vances in freight tariffs. 
sion indulged in rather satirical ob- 
seryations, a few months since, concern- 
ing the rising ery for relief from rail- 
road companies. I thought proper at 
the time to censure the commission for 
its frivolous view of the matter. Well, 
things have become still worse, despite 
the substantial enlargement in gross rev- 
With but few 


report 


enues in numerous cases. 
exceptions, the leading 
severe contraction in net returns month 
So much is this the case 


systems 


after month. 
that the augmenting fears of hundreds 
of thousands of investors in regard to 
the safety of their incomes and the val- 
ues of their holdings are thoroughly 
warranted. Of late, even Pennsylvania, 
the premier railroad stock, has depre- 
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ciated sharply. Its current quotation of 
50 (par value is $50) denotes a decline 
of over $17 from the high notch of last 
January. St. 
to 4614—a new low record. It is now 
taken for granted that the semi-annual 
dividend rate will be reduced to $1 next 
January. 
connection, that if 


Paul common has fallen 


It must be recollected, in this 
dividend payments 
were to be suspended altogether, the 
bonds of the company would cease being 
available for legal investments in some 
eastern states. 

The bond market moves in harmony 
with the stock department. There is 
marked weakness in numerous promi- 
nent cases. Particularly striking is the 
steady crumbling away of quoted values 
It doubt- 
less reflects liquidation for parties who 


for almost all foreign issues. 


desire to re-invest proceeds in the goy- 
ernment’s war bonds. The 3% per cent 
Liberty bonds declined to 99:50 the other 
day, but promptly rallied to 99.75. With 
regard to the 4 per cent bonds, now 
open for subscription, we are informed 
that the sum total thus far detinitively 
taken is less than $600,000,000. An in- 
tensification of the selling campaign is 
imperatively called for, the period of 
subscriptions terminating November 1. 
In the event of a prolongation of the 
war into 1918 or 1919, it may 
government 


become 
for the federal 
to devise ways for exercising some sort 
over the use of the 


necessary 


of supervision 
people’s money in speculative markets, 
private loans, and promotive schemes of 
all kinds. 


the greater will become the necessity of 


The longer the struggle lasts, 


concentration in finance with a view to- 
wards covering the constantly rising ex- 
penditures. The nation will be compelled 


to eliminate economic waste in all its 


forms. 

The monthly statement of the depart- 
ment of agriculture just about conlirmed 
previous official estimates concerning the 
yields of wheat, corn, and oats. In the 
first-given case, the record stands at 
about 665,000,000 bushels. Mr. 
has let it be known that the surplus 
available for allied peoples will be not 
over 76,000,000 bushels. He 
the situation in this respect quite critical. 


Hoover 


considers 


The corn and oats crops are ample; they 
are, in fact, the greatest ever harvested. 

Some $750,000 gold has lately been 
shipped to Chili. The placing of an em- 
bargo on exports of the metal to Spain 
is expected to cause a further material 
advance in the quotation for the peseta. 
Madrid is 
September, 


regulate d via 
1914, the 


Spain has increased its pos- 


xchange on 
London, Since 
Bank of 
sessions of yellow metal from $100,000,- 
OOO to $420,000,000. = Additional sharp 
enhancement is looked in the 
rates of exchange on Scandinavian coun- 


for also 


tries, in consequence of restrictive regu- 
lations respecting exports to that part of 
Europe. In London, the quotation for 
Stockholm exchange is 13 kroner to the 
pound sterling, against a normal parity 
of 18.15. In New York, the kroner is 
rated at 38 cents, against a parity of 
28.8 cents. A period of severe disloca- 


tion in international commerce and 
finance is ahead of us. 
ote 


° 
Finance in St. Louis 

On the local bourse the daily sessions 

are not of particular interest. Trading 

is on a sharply restricted scale, though 
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of the famous Kranich & 


Established 1879 





And wo thought 


a grand too large! 


HE Grand Piano was the mark of the fine family 

in the older homes. But everything in modern life 

tends toward the miniature, and in the new apart- 
ments the Upright Piano was substituted for the Grand 
merely because it fitted into a smaller space. 


Now we have the Grandette. 
put in the Grandette, and you will find that you have 
taken up scarcely an inch more of floor space. 


KRANICH @ BACH 





~~ 


es ee 


59 inches long $650 Easy payments 


The minimized Grand Piano that 


Bach Grand, without the sacrifice of 


the Upright’s economy of space and cost, 
Send for catalog and floor pattern 


KIESELHORST PIANO CO. 


Mason & Hamlin Grands—Kranich & Bach Grands—Vose Grands 





Move out your Upright, 





retains all the tonal qualities 


1007 Olive Street 








Make reservations here for the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 


pany engagements at Odeon, November 2d and 3d. 























POR AINAAY 


10c and 25c 


- FOR ALL PAIN- 


FORHEADACHES NEURALGIA AND LAGRIPPE LT ABLE,TS 





prices are tairly well maintained at the 
lowered levels established in the last few 
weeks. The hurtful influences of the de- 
moralized state of markets in the [ast 
are plainly to be perceived in St. Louis. 
They induce or force profit-taking in 
increased volume, especially in quarters 
where the previous advances had been 
It cannot be said, 


fright- 


strikingly extensive. 
however, that holders are really 
They 
liquidate at losses 
ize, though, that hopes for another im 


ened, evince no inclination. to 


They begin to real 


portant upward movement must be aban 


doned for a while Vhe quotations for 


United Railways issues show but trifling 
changes. Sixty-five shares of the pre- 
ferred stock were lately taken at 20.75 
to $22.50, and one hundred and fifteen 
of the common at 6.12'4. A few small 
amounts of the 4 per cent bonds were 
sold at the previous price of 58. 
Business in the shares of financial in- 
stitutions is down to an almost irre- 
ducible minimum, if exception is made 
of Bank of 
hundred and 
transferred in the past week at 113.50 
to 115. The 


at this moment. 


Commerce, of which one 


twenty-two shares were 


former figure is in effect 
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The Strength of the Nation 


lies in the thrift of its people. The savers, build- 
ing up their independence little by little, are the 
foundation of its prosperity. 
the benefits of a prosperous nation, you should 
save and deposit regularly in the Mercantile Trust 
Company, Eighth and lIocust Streets, a definite 
portion of your earnings. 


Our Weekly Payment Plan enables every man 
and woman in St. Louis to buy a Liberty Bond. 
$1 cash and $1 a week for 49 weeks and the bond 
is paid for. Meanwhile your partial payments on 
% interest, the same rate as 
we charge you on the money advanced by us. 


MERCANTILE TRUST CO. 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM-U.S.GOVERNMENT PROTEGION 


EIGHTH AND LOCUST 


OPEN MONDAY EVENINGS UNTIL 
7.39 
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If you would share 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 


The writer of 


“Saving for Investment” has en- 


deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
: FOURTH and PINE 








310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds” 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








International Shoe common is a some- 
what firm feature in the industrial group. 
Nearly one hundred shares were taken 
at 97.75 to 98.25. It is a 7 per cent 
stock, which was rated at 105 last Janu- 





ary, and in brisk demand, for a while, 
in 1916, at 105 to 110. The 6 per cent 
preferred continues to be held at 112.50. 
The quotation for National Candy com- 
mon is “soft.” Four hundred and thirty 


hares were old at 31.75 to 30.50. The 
latter figure indicates a decline of about 
seven points from the top level of two 
months ago. However, it still denotes 
an advance of $25 over the minimum in 
1916. Fifteen) Brown Shoe common 
brought 65, « price implying a depreci- 
ation of $1; thirty-five Certain-teed 
I'roducts common, 47 to 47.25; one hun- 
dred American Bakery common, 11, and 
two $500 bonds of the Missouri- Electric 
Light Co., YS to 98.50 


oe 
+ 


Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked, 


Nat. Bank of Commerce 11034 111 
St. Louis Union Trust 340 
United Railways com 34 ti 
do 4s Hf ‘ 
Alton, Granite & St. L. 5s ta 
IKly & Walker com 121%, 
Hydraulic P. Briek com 1 
CGiranite Bimetallic 60 
Hamilton-Brown 129 
Brown Shoe ih 
International Fur pfd Lol 
National Candy co.n 29'Y; 29% 
do 2d pftd, a ; Shs 
Chicago Ry. Mkquipment 110 
ote 
Answers to Inquiries 


M. S. D., Chickasha, Okla.—Atchison 
preferred, quoted at 93!4, is one of the 
best investment stocks. There can be 
no skepticism, at this date, concerning 
the safety of the 5 per cent dividend, 
which has been paid since 1901. The 
common stock gets 6 per cent, but the 
company is earning at least 12 per cent 
on it. Since January 1, 1909, the price 
of the preferred has not fluctuated wide- 
ly. It has, since then, never been as 
low as it is to-day. Last January, the 
stock was up to 107'3. If vou wish to 
buy, enter your order at 80, a tigure 
indicating a net yield of 6.25 per cent. 
Don’t get excited if there is a_ rally 
from the current quotation. Your order 
will be tilled without fail if the war 
continues into 1918. 

FINANCIER, Faribault, ©Minn.—The 
Burlington joint 4s, guaranteed by the 
(;reat Northern and Northern Pacitic, 
are selling at 94 at this moment. The 
ligh mark in 1916 was 993g. Further 
depreciation, say to about &0, must seri- 
ously be apprehended, Financial tension 
is bound to grow, in view of the colos- 
sal requirements of the war. Besides, 
4 per cent railroad bonds cannot be re- 
garded as tempting purchases above 80 
when the greatest nation in the world 
is bidding 4+ per cent for war funds. In 
saying this, I have reference only to 
issues of superior merits. 

INvestTor, St. Louis —(1) Sinclair Oil 
sinking fund 7 per cent bonds are not 
a high-grade investment. They are 
speculative in a considerable degree. 
The present value is 9314. Bonds of 
this kind should not be bought by peo- 
ple who desire perfectly safe invest- 
ments. Why not put your funds in the 
government 4s? There’s nothing better 
going. Such bonds won’t keep you 
awake at night worrying over oil wells, 
or labor troubles, or shrinking earnings. 
Play safe in a time of grave economic 
unsettlement all over the world. (2) 
Butte & Superior Copper would appear 
worth purchasing for a speculation at 
the ruling price of 2144, which com- 
pares with 52!4 last January, and with 
a maximum of 105% in 1916. ‘The 
regular dividend is safely earned and 
will no doubt be continued indefinitely. 

FE. H. W., St. Louis.—In due time, 


Missourl Pacitic preferred will be worth 
materially more than the current quo- 
tation of 49. In December, 1916, the 
stock exchange value was as high as 
O+7s. The 5 per cent is cumulative. The 
outstanding amount is $71,800,100. Earn- 
ings are good. ‘They indicate about 8 
per cent earned on the $82,839,585 com- 
mon, after the preferred dividend. The 
common has been acting singularly well 
throughout the general depression since 
July. There’s no apparent reason for 
being uneasy about the outcome of your 
investment in the preferred shares. 


INQouiRER, Nashville, Tenn.—St. Louis 
& San Francisco common is wholly 
speculative, and not especially cheap at 
the ruling price of 15. There is $7,500,- 
QOO non-cumulative 6 per cent preferred 
ahead of it, besides the $35,000,000. in- 
come 6s and $40,500,000 adjustment 6s, 
leaving altogether aside the prior lien 4s 
and ss. In the course of time, the com- 
mon is likely to develop into a popular 
speculation, but there’s no probability of 
a recovery to the ligh notch of last 
year—30!.—before the termination of 
the war. 

Fk. G. U., Springfield, O.—Considering 
that Wilson Packing common shows a 
decline of nearly $30 from the high price 
of last March, additional purchases 
would seem adyisable. There are hints 
of commencement of dividend payments 
early in 1918. 


a 2. © 
oe oe 
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Don’t Forget the Navy Ball 

One of the largest patriotic affairs in 
the history of St. Louis will be the ball 
at Arcadia hall on the night of October 
25 for the benetit of recruiting for the 
United S:ates navy. This ball is spon- 
sored by St. Louisans who in other years 
have supported the Veiled Prophet 
festivities, and by the Inter-Sororities 
Council, which embraces in its member- 
ship nearly all of the society women of 
the city. Special features of the ball 
will be classic dancing by Miss Alice 
Martin and thirty-live of her pupils, and 
the very iatest song hits rendered by a 
quartette of Navy Scouts. 
and Mrs. Gardner, Mayor and Mrs. Kiel, 


Governor 


and a number of congressmen and army 
amd navy officers will be guests of honor 
and occupy boxes. Ali the remaining 
boxes have been sold to prominent St. 
Louisans. ‘Tickets are being sold at one 
dollar each. Expenses will be kept down 
to the minimum and it is to the credit 
of the managers that up to the present 
time none has been incurred—the floral 
decorations, refreshments, tickets, post- 
ers, street car and press advertising have 
heen donated, By such means the man- 
agers hope to net $10,000 for the big 
navy recruiting drive which will shortly 
be inaugurated. The United States navy 
needs 30,000 men and the local recruiting 
station has been advised that 1,500 of 
this number will be expected from St. 
louis. As the last local campaign cost 
$20,000—contributed by patriotic citizens 

the proposed $10,000 will fill an im- 
mediate need. Of this, $800 will be used 
to equip the navy drum corps, an or- 
vanization of St. Louis men _ officially 
recognized by the navy department and 
authorized actively to assist in getting 
recruits. This navy drum corps will be 
prominent in the many coming parades 


in the cause. 
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exclusive 
advantages: 
- Santa Fe de-Iuxe 
weekly 1n winter 
-Fred Harvey 
meal service 
-Visit Grand Canyon, 
enroute 4 
-And four fast 


daily trains 
including; 


Ask for California Tr ‘avel booklets— 


b Saat 


Ho? 


ack Pass. Traftic Mngr ATGSF Ry 
Railway Exchange, Chicago! 








Arthur Machen’s 


HILL OF DREAMS 


reviewed in Reedy’s Mirror on Oc- 
tober 5, is out of print, but we have 
a few copies. 





$1.60 Post Paid 


Washington Square Book Shop 
17 West 8th Street -:- New York 


New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 














REEDY’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo, 
; By rue Wortp Forcor by Cyrus Townsend 
Brady, Chicago: A, C, MeClurg & Co., $1.40. 


\ romance 


- beginning with the shanghaing 
ot a wealthy 


New Yorker on the eve of his 


marriage by his jealous business partner and 
ending in the South Pacific with the finding 
tn nother bride, embellished with the usual 
‘rady trimmings, Frontispiece by Clarence 
fF, U nderwood, 
el RP EERS From Harry AND THELEN.” written 
pe by Mary Blount White. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50, 
_ An aceount of life beyond the grave as 
mipa : ‘ 
“Lette d by two who had died. In ae with 
ctters from oa Living Dead Man” and 
“Raymond.” 
UNvek 1HE Bur Sky by Zoe Meyer. Bos- 
ton: | ittle-Brown & Co., $0.50, 
a tories about familiar birds, animals and 
Ley in language suiting the second-reader 
Wid, printed in large type and illustrated. 
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Potomac by By- 
McClurg & 


ARMY OF THE 
Chicago: A. C, 


WitH THE 
ron A, Dunn. 
Co., $1.25. 


A continuation of the adventures of the 


two young heroes of “The Boy Scouts of the 
Shenandoah” as they enter another stage of 
the civil war. Close views of the commanding 
generals and vivid pictures of momentous 
battles are presented in a way that boys can 
understand and enjoy. 

Tue Tnpian Drum by William Mace Harg 
end Edwin Balmer. Boston: Little-Brown & 
Co, $1.40, 


legend that 
Michigan a 


based on the 


A mystery story 
end of Lake 


near the northern 


sound like the booming of an Indian drum 
is heard every time the lake takes a, life, 
sy the authors of “The Blind Man’s Eyes. 
Froutispiece by WW. T. Benda. 

\mrrican History For Litt.e Forks by 
Albert i and Francis Kk. Ball. 
Zoston: Little-Brown & Co., $0.75. 

Ilistorieal stories for boys and giils from 
eight to twelve. Page illustrations. 

In Santa Craus’ House by Florence Irwin. 


Little-Brown & Co., $1.25. 


,oston: 


A little girl’s adventures in search of Santa 
him for 


Claus’ land and her happy life with 
a year. Illustrations by Nana French Bick- 
ford, 

Tus Unpopunar History or THE UNITED 
Srates By Uncrrt SAM HIMSELF by Harris 
Dickson. New York: F. A. Stokes, 75 cents, 

The true account of our military history 
from United States Government records, dit- 
fering from that given in the school book 
historics, 

Ture Wrisiinc-Ring Man by Margaret Wid- 
demer. New York: Henry Holt & Co., $1.35, 

\ delightful sequel to “The Rose-Garden 


Frontispicee by Willy Pogany. 


Husband.” 


Stella George 


The ANcEL oF Ciristmas by ; r 
Stern Perry. New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 
7 cents, 

A modern story of true Christmas spirit 
versus thoughtlessness and greed. Hlus- 
trated in color, 

Tivtte Srar Gazers by Julia Augusta 
Schwartz. New York: F. A. Stokes, $1.00, 

Stories of how children of other ages have 


stars which shine upon 


looked x 
Hlustrated in eolors by 


the children of 
Mabel Hatt. 


up at the same 
today. 


Bulfinch, 


Farte by Thomas 
$1.00, 


Y. Crowell Co., 


Puke Ack o1 
New York: Thomas 
A revised and 

American classic; 
heroes of mythology. 
Map, index and numerous 
paintings and sculpture, 


this 
and 
type. 
from 


enlarged edition of 
stories of the gods 
printed in clear 
illustrations 


Austkia-HuNGAry, THI 
Wolf von = Sehierbrand. 
Stokes Co., $3.00. 


Poryerot Empire by 
New York: \ 


An historical, political and social interpreta- 
tion of the forces of progress and disruption 


at work in the empire, The author lived there 
from 1912 to 1916 and his book describes the 
effect of the war upon the nation, Map and 
index 

Oup Cuaistuas AND OrneR Kentucky 
Tares ix Verse by William) Aspenwall Brad 
ley. Boston: Houghton-Mifflin Co,, $1.25. 

Tales heard and characters met during a 
sojourn in the Kentucky feud district, woven 
ito narrative verse, 

Love Sones by Sara Teasdale. New York: 
Macmillan AN o.. $1.25. 

Selections from the various hooks of this 
true poct,. 

The Answerinc Voice by Sara Teasdale. 
fjoston: Houghton-Mifflin, $1.25. 

A lyrical interpretation of th woman's 
point of view in love, being what Miss ‘Teas- 
dale considers the one hundred most  beauti- 
ful love-lyrics written by women in. the Eng- 
lish language, since the middle of the last 
century, 

Sip Says by John M. Siddall. New York: 
The Century Co., 60e, 


wise sententiag vi 
editor of “The 
krown in the 


and 
brilliant 

familiarly 
world as “sid. 


Snappy  epigrams 
from the pen of the 
American Magazine,’ 
writing and reading 


Tue Sorpier’s Service Direrionary edited 
by Frank H. Vizetelly. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., $1.00. 

Designed especially for use in the United 
States military service, containing ten thou 
sand military, naval, aeronautical, aviation 
and conversational terms used in the Belgian, 
British and French armies, arranged — in 


straight alphabetical order, and with the pro 
nunciation of the French phrases carefully 
indicated. Pocket size. 


ACHIEVEMENT. by 
Boston: Strat 


Sum oF FEemInini 
A. Newman PDorland., 
Oliver St., $1.50. 


TH 
Dr. W. 


ford Co., 32 


\ minute, complete and fascinating account 
of the work accomplished by women; includ- 
ing a comprehensive alphabetical index of the 
women famous in history, some yet living, 
showing at what age they began, reached the 
zenith and ended their work, and the principal 
achievement to which each owes her tame. 


LETTERS CONCERNING THE War which passed 
between an American and a relative in Ger- 
many, translated and privately printed in New 


Ok, 


Smith. New 


$1.25. 


Logan Pearsall 
Page am &O:;, 


Trivia by 
York: Woubleday, 


characterization, re 
upon lit 
that 


Pastels of description, 
flections whimsico-cynico-sentimental, 
tle things that are big, and big things 
are little. 


_ENTERPRETERS AND INTERPRETATIONS by Carl 
Van Vechten. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
$1.50. 

Intimate though critical portraits of seven 


present-day favorites of the operatic stage, to- 
getner with a study of music as an art in 
America today and a plea for a revolution in 
our production of opera, 


Have Never Diep by Edward C, 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50 


DEAD 
Ne Ww 


THE 
Randall. 


result of twenty years’ research in the 
psychic field, asserting that the dead live be- 
yond the grave and can and do talk to the 
living, deseribing also where they stay and 
what they do. 


The 


LCES by Il. t., 


AN Book oF Prrra Mencken. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $1.50. 

An analysis of the work of Joseph Conrad, 
Theodore Dreiser and James Hluneker, and a 


the effect of Puritanism 
American literature, 
critic for the gen 


dissertation upon 
upon contemporary 
Written by a discerning 
eral reader, 


A TreAsurY OF Wak Porrry  cdited by 
Cicorge Herbert P enian Boston: Hloughion 
Mifflin Co., $1.2 

Poems by American and British poets ex- 
pressing the various better moods of war 
time, particularly exalting patriotism, cou 
age, self-sacrifice, enterprise and endurance 
The volume contains the poems that have be 
come generally familiar, such as  Seecper’s 
“Rendezvous with Death,’ and inmany others 
equally excellent. The authors include, Kip 
ling, Doyle, Galsworthy, Seeger, Masters, 
Masetield, Teasdale, Noyes, Hardy, cte. 

Tork-Roap anp Trait by Douglass Malloch. 


Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25, 


Ballads of the lumberjack, being tales of the 
northwest woods told in verse. Tastrated in 
colors by Oliver Kemp. 

Wisconsin Sonnets by Charles Th. Winke. 


Milwaukee, Wis.: Badger Publishing Co., 
$1.00, 

This is a sheaf of performance in the son 
net manner, far above the average, 


whole. ‘here are no love-sonnets mony 
them. Their note is democracy, with @ strain 
of pacilism, There are two to Senator La F6l 
lette. 

Tue Taree Men o¢ Juprea by Henry S. 
Stix. Chicago: Open Court) Publishing Co., 
$1.00. 

A profane consideration of Jesus Christ, 
St, John the Baptist and St. Paul ‘Vhe Christ 
considered from the Jewish point of view and 
mn strict regard for historicity, uncomplic bee 
by “revelation.” Mr, Stix, the hor, is a 
St. louis merchant Phe book is well writter 

Ture Istanp oF ApeLeporr by Adair Aldo 
New York: Maemillan & Co., $1.25 

\ stirring story of a boy’s adventures on 
the Massachusetts coast of the time just ante 
dating our war with Germany I iustrations 


by W. B. King. 


Tut SEVENTH CitristMas by Coningsby 
Dawson. New York: Henry Holt & Co,, 
20 cents. 

A legend of the seventh anniversary of 


Christ’s birth and the return of one of the 
three kings, 
Tue Cuinese Nicutincare by Vachel Lind 


say. New York: Macmillan & Co., $1.2 


\ collection of poems. lindsay at hi 
chaunting best, curiously barbaric, piercingly 
simple and = often highly mystie Phe tithe 
poem won the Poetry Magazine's annual prize 

NATIONALISM by Rabindranath ‘Vagors New 
York: Macmillan & Co., $1.25 

Tagore looks forward to the time when men 
shall live not as citizens of any country but 
as citizens of the world. This volume includes 
the lecture on nationalism given throughout 
the United States during the winter of 1916 
17, and two lectures on nationalism in Japan 
and India respectively 


67% 





‘How to Live 
Cheaply and Well’’ 


THE BOOK 


CORN 
COOKERY 


By Mary L. Wade 


Cne rundred and fifty ways o€ 
using corn and corn produc:s. 
‘Lae book aims to furtrer th> 
consumption of corn as a fcod 
and shows low to reduce <2 
cos: of living through a ¢rea.er 
use of this wrolesome and eco- 
nomical cereal. Price 75 cents, 


& C.McCLURG & CO. 
Publishers 








SINGLE TAX 
YEAR BOOK 


(Quinquennial) 


DANA MILLER 

Editor 
A ONE-VOLUMIE 
PEDIA OF THE 
MOVEMENT, ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND 
TION. 


JOSEPH 


ISNC YCLO- 
SINGLE TAX 
HISTORY, ITS 
APPLICA- 


iistory of 
country 


The work covers the } 
the movement in every 
Where it has obtained a foothold, 
It treats of all current modes of 
revenue; its Fiscal Problems sec- 


tion is full and ample. In it the 
reader will find the objections 
against all current modes of tax- 
ution. The “Related Questions” 
section deals with those prob- 
Jems to which men and women 
are striving in the wrong wuy to 
find an answer but for which the 
Single Tax is the solution. The 
work, gives the history of the 
Land Question in Congress; it 
treats of Land Monopoly in the 
United States and Mexico, and it 


elaborate article on 
Hienry George. 


contains an 
the Forerunners of 


Questions and Answers form iu 
part of the work, It treats also 
of the constitutional provisions 
in the forty-eight States relat- 


ing to taxation, and it gives some 
interesting facts regarding a few 
of the principal cities. It has 
the fullest and best Single Tax 
Bibliography yet printed any- 
Where. In short, it answers every 
main question of the student, and 
which the 


is a work to inquirer 
may be contidently referred for 
information on those points 
which, once determined, make the 
position of Single Taxers impreg- 


nable, 
ANSWERS EVERY MAIN 
TION OF THE INQUI 
Cloth Bound, 488 pages 
$2.50 net 
Published by 
The Single Tax Review Publishing 
ompany 
NASSAU STREET 
New York City 


QUES- 
Riel 








AN “VELYN THE Exguisit 
Jack Lait. New York: Doubk 


Stories about the humblest of public sery 
nts, which have appeared weekly in a 
paper syndicate Funny, of 


i course, 


various famou American 
York: Doubleday, Paye ge ©0,, $2.50, 

Stories 
\merica’s 
! ranee, 


I Rk FRANC! b 
New 


pocms, MUSIC and 


greatest talent offered in tribute 1 


Hews 


drawings by 











) REEDY’S MIRROR 


JEFFERSON 


SUNDAY NIGHT 
Ang All Next Week 














WINCHELL SMITH & JOHN L. GOLDEN Present 


TURN «¢ RIGHT 


A PLAY OF CROOKS, SWEET WOMEN AND 
PEACH JAM. 








Mats., Wed. and Sat., 
25¢ to $1.50 


Nights, 50¢ to $2.00 








MARBURY-COMSTOCK CO. Presents 


Very Good, Eddie 


$1.00 Mat. Wed, THE BRIGHTEST AND SMARTEST OF ALL 
Sat. Mat., 50¢ to $1.50 MUSICAL COMEDIES 
Nights, 50¢ to $2.00 


SHUBERT 
GARRICK 


SUNDAY NIGHT 
And All Next Week 














ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Season opens Nov. 16-17 


15 Friday Afternoon and Fifteen Saturday Evening Concerts 
ingers—Louise Homer, Emilio De Gogorza, Julia Culp, 





Sir 
WORLD Keinald Werrenrath, Helen Stanley, Arthur Hackett, 
FAMOUS Violinists—-Fritz Kreisler, Sascha Jacobinoff, ‘Cellist— 
Willem Willeke. Pinnists—Harold Bauer, Guiomar 
ARTISTS Novaes, Ossip Gabrilowitseh. 


SEASON TICKETS $9.00, $12.50, and $17.50 


Now on sale at 205 Knights of Columbus Bldg., 3549 Olive St. 
Reservations may be made by Telephone, Lindell or Central 2907 


Ninth at St. Charles 


ORPHEUM THEATER _ ,, z2sctris, eee Des 


ROBERT EDESON—HARRY FOX— 
DOLLY CONNOLLY - 
Assisted by PERRY WENRICH 

CLIFFORD & WILLS 
ELSA RUEGER 
GOULD & LEWIS THE BATTLE OF ARRAS 
PAUL, LEVAN & DOBBS 


STANDARD 7th & Walnut Sts. REAL 
Matinee Daily BURLESQUE 
GEO. FK. BELFRAGE PRESENTS THE CYCLONIC TRIUMPH 


BIFF! BING! BANG! SHOW 


A Genuine Shower of Beauty, Melody and Mirth—Gay Girlies Galore 
With Joe Rose and an Army of other Favorites 
THE WONDER CREATION OF BURLESQUE 
NEXT WEEK—THE MILITARY MAIDS” 


REG. US. PAT OFF. 


A. BEVERAGE 








Bevo is a great favorite in the Army Canteens, where 
none but pure, soft drinks may be sold. After drill 
or march, you are sure to see a long line of hot and 
dusty-throated soldier boys making a bee line for 
Bevo. They know that there lies complete satisfac- 
tion, full refreshment and pure wholesomeness. 


At home or abroad—at work or play—between meals 
or with meals, you will appreciate what we have 
done for you in making this triumph in soft drinks. 


You will fnd Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department 
and drug stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, 
dining cars, in the navy, at canteens, at mobilization camps 
and cther places where refreshing beverages are sold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 
Guard against substitutes. Have the bottle opened in front of you, 


first seeing that the seal is unbroken and that the crown top 
bears the Fox. Sold in bottles only, and bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 





Closing Episode of the 


RETREAT OF THE GERMANS AT 























GA YE TY BURLESQUE SHOWS 


rreeeee Back Week with Feepriety 
Before Audiences Composed o 
14th AND LOCUST 4 

-s *PHIS WEEK 


Women and Children. 
ROSE SYDELL’S FAMOUS NEXT WEEK 


= 11. | B ll 20TH CENTURY MAIDS 
London e es WITH JIM BARTON 






































The Problem Solved “Where to go 
To-night.” 











Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


“CICARDI’S”’ 


Under Cover and Open Air ® . ° 
WINTER GARDEN, High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 
High-Class Entertainment Every VYarda for City Delivery: 


Nie. J. CICARDL. 920 Market St. Selnt Louis 
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AMERICAN 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
ISves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50ce; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 
Rowland & Howard's 
Splendid Offering 


“WHICH ONE SHALL | MARRY?” 


A PLAY OF VITAL TR. THS 


Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 


The Theatre of Liberal Policy 
TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 


Ever Offered at Popular Prices 





Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25c; 
All Other Seats 15c. 

















All the late Cloth | 
BOO KS wfesces Roeders Book Store 
BG: $25.5 $$ 24 703 Leicust Street 





Betty Botter’s Butter 


Of the family of Peter Piper 





a try- 


ing but still rather entertaining breed— 
is the young woman whose adventures 
are recorded in the Sheffield Weekly 
Telegraph: 


Betty Botter bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter; 


_If I put it in my batter, 


It will make my batter bitter; 

But a bit of better butter 

Will but make my batter better.” 
So she bought a bit o’ butter 

Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 


15c—25c 
COLUMBIA Continuous Vandeville 
11A.M.toll P.M. 
9—CLASSY ACTS—9 
MILITARY ELEPHANTS 
John Robinson’s Military Elephants 
BRING THE CHILDREN 
Four Musical Lunds; Pisano & Bing- 
ham; Jolly Trio; Sol & Leslie Berns; 
Lennett & Sturns; Three Keeleys; 
Gus Erdman; Ryan & Ryan. 
Latest Photoplays 








Universal Weekly 








So ’twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 
ote fe ote 


. e 


When passing behind a street car, look 


out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 





Chas 


